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Environmental factors in the study of 


international politics’ 


HAROLD AND MARGARET SPROUT 


Princeton University 


Those who practice statecraft, as well as 
those who study and write about it, seem 
generally to take for granted that the phe- 
nomenon called “international politics” is 
meaningfully related to the setting or en- 
vironment or milieu in which political deci- 
sions are taken and executed. 

Let us start with some illustrative exam- 
ples. First, the words of a German diplomat, 
Richard von Kiihlmann, that “geographical 
position and historical development are so 
largely determining factors of foreign policy 
that, regardless of the kaleidoscopic change 
of contemporary events, and no matter what 
form of government has been instituted or 
what political party may be in power, the 
foreign policy of a country has a natural 
tendency to return again and again to the 
same general and fundamental alignment” 
(our italics) (3). 

Next, the French diplomat, Jules Cam- 
bon: “The geographical position of a nation 

. is the principal factor conditioning its 


1 This paper is a sequel to Man-Milieu Rela- 
tionship Hypotheses in the Context of Interna- 
tional Politics, published in 1956 by the Center 
of International Studies at Princeton University. 
Both studies are products of a research program 
supported jointly by the Rockefeller Foundation 
and Princeton University. An earlier draft of the 
present paper served as basis for a panel dis- 
cussion at the annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, in September, 1957. 


foreign policy—the principal reason why it 
must have a foreign policy at all” (our 
italics) (1). 

Third, from a recent text on sea power: 
“England driven to the sea by her sparse 
resources to seek a livelihood and to find 
homes for her burgeoning population, and 
sitting athwart the main sea routes of West- 
ern Europe, seemed destined by geography 
to command the seas” (our italics) (4, p. 
44). 

Fourth, from a highly regarded work on 
Japan: “The mountains of Japan have 
pushed the Japanese out upon the seas, 
making them the greatest seafaring people 
of Asia. . . . Sea routes have beckoned the 
Japanese abroad. . . . The factor of geo- 
graphic isolation during . . . two thousand 
years has helped fashion national traits 
which eventually, and almost inevitably, led 
Japan to political isolation and to crushing 
defeat in war” (our italics) (5, pp. 5, 8). 

Fifth, from a standard treatise on re- 
sources, the assertion that invention of 
the basic steel furnace (which made it pos- 
sible to produce good steel from the acidic 
ores of Alsace-Lorraine) “led inevitably to 
Germany’s industrial hegemony on the con- 
tinent [of Europe]” (our italics) (11, p. 
648). 

In all such statements (and one could 
extend the list indefinitely), a causal rela- 
tionship is asserted between some environ- 
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mental factor or set of factors, on the one 
hand, and some attitude, action, or state of 
affairs, on the other. Some of the statements 
are phrased in deterministic language—“de- 
termined,” “drove,” “led inevitably,” etc. 
Others, probably more numerous, are 
phrased in terms compatible with some de- 
gree of choice—“influence,” “pressure,” etc. 

Such forms of speech and the causal re- 
lationships which they state or imply deline- 
ate the main issues with which this study is 
concerned: How are environmental factors 
related to political phenomena? And what 
forms of speech are most fruitful in express- 
ing such relationships? 

In approaching these questions, it will be 
helpful to draw a distinction between polit- 
ical attitudes and policy decisions, on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, the lay- 
outs in space or other states of affairs which 
we shall call the “operational results of de- 
cisions.” We regard this distinction as 
important, indeed as prerequisite to fruit- 
ful investigation of ecological viewpoints, 
concepts, and theories in connection with 
politics in general and international politics 
in particular. 

Within these terms of reference, we shall 
attempt to establish the following proposi- 
tions or theses: 

1. Environmental factors become related 
to the attitudes and decisions which, in the 
aggregate, comprise a state’s foreign policy 
only by being apperceived and taken into 
account by those who participate in the 
policy-forming process. 

2. Conclusions as to the manner in which 
apperceived environmental factors are dealt 
with in foreign-policy-making depend on 
the theory or theories of decision-making 
which the analyst brings to bear on the case 
under consideration. 

8. Hypotheses as to the manner in which 
apperceived environmental factors enter in- 
to the decision-making process can provide 
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fruitful linkages between ecological and be- 
havioral approaches to the study of inter- 
national politics. 

4. Environmental factors can be signif- 
icantly related to the operational results of 
policy decisions, even though such factors 
are not apperceived and taken into account 
in the policy-forming process. 

5. What is called analysis of state power 
or international power relations or (prefer- 
ably, in our view) analysis of state capa- 
bilities consists essentially of calculating op- 
portunities and limitations latent, or implic- 
it, in the milieu of the state under consid- 
eration. 

6. Capability calculations or estimates 
are always carried out within some frame- 
work of assumptions regarding the policy 
objectives, operational strategy, and _politi- 
cal relations of the state under considera- 
tion. 

7. Conclusions as to the opportunities 
and limitations which are implicit in a 
state’s milieu and which may affect the 
operational results of its policy decisions 
depend on the ecological theory and the 
topical explanatory premises which the 
analyst brings to bear in the specific case 
under consideration. 


The Problem in General 
In the preceding paragraphs we have 


used numerous ecological terms—“environ- 
ment,” “milieu,” “environmental factors,” 
“man-milieu relationship hypotheses,” etc. 
This terminology suffers from ambiguous 
and conflicting usage in the special vocabu- 
laries of ecological and behavioral sciences 
and in the vocabulary of human geography, 
which has ecological aspects but is not re- 
garded by its principal spokesmen as pri- 
marily an ecological science. 

We have attempted to straighten out this 
semantic tangle in a previous study (8). 
Because “environment” has come to mean 
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different things to different specialists, we 
have substituted the French word milieu to 
designate the general concept. Since there 
is no corresponding French adjective, we 
have retained the English adjective “en- 
vironmental.” But we have restricted the 
noun “environment” (modified by qualifying 
adjectives) to limited aspects of the milieu, 
as, for example, “physical environment,” 
“social environment,” “non-human environ- 
ment,” “psychological environment,” “oper- 
ational environment,” etc. 

We define the general concept of “milieu” 
to include all phenomena (excepting only 
the environed unit’s own hereditary factors) 
to which the environed unit’s activities may 
be related. So defined, milieu includes both 
tangible objects, non-human and human, at 
rest and in motion, and the whole complex 
of social patterns, some embodied in formal 
enactments, others manifest in more or less 
stereotyped expectations regarding the be- 
havior of human beings and the movements 
and mutations of non-human phenomena. 
This definition of milieu includes the en- 
vironed unit’s own ideas or images of the 
milieu, a concept designated herein as “psy- 
chological environment.” 

This aggregate of physical objects and 
social patterns is conceived as comprising 
the potential maximum set of environmental 
factors that might be deemed relevant to 
any given human state of affairs. What spe- 
cific components of this aggregate are 
judged to be significantly relevant in a 
particular context depends on how the ana- 
lyst defines the problem in hand and on the 
relationship of the theory, or theories, which 
he brings to bear. 

Environment, or milieu, connotes some 
idea of relationship, both in popular usage 
and in technical vocabularies of special 
fields. Something is conceived to be en- 
compassed—that is to say, environed—by 
something else in some meaningful relation- 


ship. In the discussion of human affairs, the 
“something environed” may be defined as a 
single human being or as some human 
group. In the context of diplomacy and 
other aspects of international politics, the 
environed unit may be conceived as a 
single policy-making agent of the state, as 
some ad hoc policy-making group, as a 
formal agency of government, as some non- 
official group within the body politic, as the 
population of the state as a whole, as the 
state itself viewed as a corporate entity, or 
as some supra-state grouping such as, for 
example, the “Atlantic Community.”? 

What phenomena are included in the 
milieu depends in part on how one defines 
the environed unit. If, for example, the unit 
is a formal agency of government or some 
ad hoc policy-making group in the govern- 
ment, a great many factors physically in- 
ternal to the state as well as factors external 
thereto may be significantly relevant ele- 
ments of the milieu of such policy-making 
units. On the other hand, if the environed 
unit is conceived as the corporate entity of 
the state, only factors external to that entity 
are components of the milieu. For certain 
purposes—for example, the analysis of policy 
decisions—it may be more fruitful to pro- 
ceed in terms of the concepts of decisional 
unit and internal and external setting.’ For 
other purposes—for example, analysis of 
certain aspects of state capability—it may be 





as the environed unit presents numerous difficul- 
ties. A group is not a biological entity endowed 
with hereditary characters in any sense analo- 
gous to the human beings who comprise the 
group. Nevertheless, the concept of a group as 
an environed unit conforms to almost universal 
usage; and, if properly qualified, it is a fruitful 
concept in the analysis of foreign policy and state 
capabilities in international relations. 

3 For an example of the use of this distinction 
between internal and external setting in foreign- 
policy analysis see Snyder et al. (6, pp. 34 ff.). 
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more fruitful to conceive the state as an 
entity in relation to its external setting 
alone. 

All too often in discussions of foreign 
policy and state capability, the precise ref- 
erent is obscure. But some concept of en- 
vironed unit there must be. Otherwise, by 
definition, there is no concept of milieu, no 
ascertainable set of relevant factors, no con- 
cept of environmental relationship. 

Relationships between man and milieu 
have been hypothesized in various ways. In 
our earlier study, cited above, we identified 
and discussed five more or less distinct rela- 
tionship theories: environmental determin- 
ism, free-will environmentalism, environ- 
mental possibilism, cognitive behaviorism, 
and environmental probabilism. 

Environmental determinism hypothesizes 
an invariable correlation between some set 
of environmental “causes” and environing 
“effects.” Man, by this hypothesis, has no 
choice; indeed, he is, by definition, incapa- 
ble of choice. The properties of the milieu 
determine his activities. Hence his past 
activities are explicable and his future ac- 
tivities predictable by reference to the vari- 
ation of some set of environmental causes. 

Construed literally, two of the statements 
quoted at the beginning of this essay would 
appear to be exhibits of environmental de- 
terminism: the quotations regarding British 
sea power (Potter et al.), and regarding 
Germany's “industrial hegemony” (Zim- 
mermann). The authors of these state- 
ments, we are confident, would deny that 
they are environmental determinists. 

Looking at the matter more broadly, one 
notes that the determinist label has been 
pinned on numerous interpretations of his- 
tory. Such names as Demolins, Ratzel, 
Semple, and Huntington immediately come 
to mind. Huntington, for example, has been 
called a determinist because he claimed to 
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discover regular correlations between cli- 
matic variables and “civilization.” 

Neither Huntington nor any other alleged 
determinist known to us has denied man’s 
capacity to choose among alternative courses 
of action. We have never discovered any 
interpretation of history that even closely 
approaches rigorous environmental deter- 
minism. We would contend that both gen- 
eral interpretations of history and specific 
statements phrased in deterministic rhetoric 
are simply rhetoric and nothing more. A lit- 
tle later on, we shall attempt to show that 
most man-milieu relationships expressed in 
deterministic rhetoric are also and more 
fruitfully explicable in non-deterministic 
terms. 

Free-will environmentalism, or simply en- 
vironmentalism, represented in its origin a 
retreat from strict determinism. The en- 
vironmentalist substituted, in place of “de- 
termine,” “control,” and other deterministic 
verbs, such verbs as “influence,” “push,” 
“beckon,” etc., which admit the concept of 
choice among alternatives. 

Most environmentalists have concerned 
themselves mainly with man’s relations to 
the physical environment. Environmentalist 
discourse often displays a certain teleologi- 
cal coloration. “Nature” is conceived as a 
wise and purposeful catity guiding human 
destiny. Man is the target of Nature’s signals. 
If he is wise, he heeds them. But the en- 
vironmentalist conceives man as capable of 
choosing the “wrong road’”—albeit to his 
future sorrow and frustration. 

One encounters environmentalist rhetoric 
in many fields. We have quoted several 
examples. We are confident that the authors 
of those passages would reject the teleology 
implicit in a literal interpretation of their 
words. Again, we suspect, these authors 
have indulged in a poetic license which, in 
our view, has no justification in serious ex- 
planations of human activities. At any rate, 
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environmentalist rhetoric explains nothing 
jthat is not more satisfactorily explicable in 
terms of other relationship theories yet to 
be considered. 

Environmental possibilism is the relation- 
ship theory that took form in reaction 
against determinism and environmentalism. 
In the possibilist theory, the issue of choice 
is bypassed. The milieu as a whole or some 
set of environmental factors is conceived as 
a sort of matrix which limits the opera- 
tional results of whatever is attempted. 

These environmental limits are conceived 
to vary from place to place and from time 
to time. The limits implicit in one set of 
factors (for example, Atlantic winds and 
currents) may vary with changes in other 
factors (for example, changes in ship de- 
sign and mode of propulsion). But, at any 
given place and time, possibilism postulates 
some set of limits that affect the outcome of 
any attempted course of action. 

A particular set of limits may circumscribe 
broadly or narrowly; that is to say, they 
may leave room for considerable, or very 
little, range of effective choice. Under con- 
ditions of primitive technology, the range 
tends to be narrow. As men attain more 
efficient tools and skills, accumulate capital, 
and perfect their social organization, the 
limits may be pushed back, and the range 
of effective choice widens. 

In the possibilist hypothesis, environmen- 
tal limitations on accomplishment are as- 
sumed to be discoverable. But methodologi- 
cal discussion of possibilism is rarely ex- 
plicit as to how one goes about discovering 
them. One may assume that a hypothetical 
omniscient observer could identify and de- 
lineate all the interrelations between milieu 
and environed unit. But, of course, no ob- 
server is in fact omniscient. The most that 
one can do is to frame hypotheses as to 
what environmental factors are significantly 
relevant to the action under consideration 


and how these set limits to the operational 
results thereof. 

Thus the example just above rests upon 
some such set of hypotheses or premises, as 
follows: north of about 40° north latitude, 
Atlantic winds and currents move generally 
toward the east. These westerly winds and 
currents presented formidable obstacles to 
westbound sailing ships unable to sail close 
to the wind. In that state of marine technol- 
ogy, the normal westbound course across 
the Atlantic included a long detour south- 
ward to the latitudes of the northeasterly 
trade winds. Development of sailing ships 
capable of sailing closer to the wind re- 
duced somewhat the limiting effects of 
headwinds and adverse currents. The devel- 
opment of externally powered ships even- 
tually reduced the wind-current limitation 
to a level where it no longer substantially 
affected the westbound movement of ships 
across the Atlantic. 

In possibilist theory, environmental lim- 
itations may exist and be operative irrespec- 
tive of human knowledge and decisions. In 
the example just cited, Atlantic winds and 
currents indubitably limited certain move- 
ments of a fifteenth-century ship, irrespec- 
tive of the desires and decisions of the 
ship’s master. But hypotheses to account for 
this state of affairs do not exist apart from 
human observation and thought. Such hy- 
potheses are formulated by someone. They 
have been called acts of creative imagina- 
tion. Generally, though not necessarily, they 
are generalizations derived from observed 
events. But there is no certainty that any 
two observers will formulate identical ex- 
planatory hypotheses. However, in any 
given society and period, there is likely to 
be considerable agreement as to how things 
work and why. 

Environmental possibilism carries no built- 
in assumption that a given environed unit 
will discover the limits of fruitful choice 
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prior to reaching a decision. Nor is there 
any assumption that prior discovery would 
necessarily affect the decision taken. In the 
possibilist frame of reference, motives and 
decisions are always taken as given, not as 
phenomena to be explained or predicted. 

Broadly speaking, environmental possi- 
bilism is the frame of reference within which 
the capabilities of states are calculated. But 
possibilism provides no basis for analyzing 
environmental factors in the context of 
policy formation. We shall return to this 
point later. 

Cognitive behaviorism is the label that 
we have selected to designate the simple 
and familiar principle that a person reacts 
to his milieu as he apperceives it—that is, as 
he perceives and interprets it in the light of 
past experience. This concept of milieu is 
variously designated in the special vocabu- 
laries of psychological science: “life- 
space,” “psychological field,” “behavioral 
environment,” “psychological environment,” 
ete. 

Cognitive behaviorism per se postulates 
no particular theory of human motivation 
and no particular mode of utilizing environ- 
mental knowledge. It simply draws a sharp 
distinction between the psychological en- 
vironment (with reference to which an indi- 
vidual defines choices and takes decisions) 
and the operational environment (which 
sets limits to what can happen when the 
decision is executed). 

This distinction was at issue in a recent 
rejoinder to a familiar passage in R. C. Col- 
lingwood’s work on The Idea of History. 
Collingwood argued that “the fact that cer- 
tain people live . . . on an island has in it- 
self no effect on their history; what has an 
effect is the way they conceive of that posi- 


4 The term “cognitive behaviorism” is open to 
certain objections considered in our earlier study 
(8, p. 58). 
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tion” (2, p. 200). To this the geographer, 
O. H. K. Spate, replied that “people cannot 
conceive of their insular position in any way 
unless they live on an island” (7). 

Spate’s rejoinder plainly runs contrary to 
a great deal of well-authenticated human 
experience. From time immemorial, men 
have formed opinions and taken decisions 
on some inaccurate image of the milieu. 
One thoroughly investigated demonstration 
of this phenomenon and its operational 
consequences was the now all-but-forgotten 
panic that was triggered off in New Jersey 
in 1938 by Orson Welles’s rather too real- 
istic radio description of the landing, near 
Princeton, of imaginary invaders from Mars. 
To contend that “people cannot conceive of 
their insular position in any way unless they 
live on an island” is equivalent to insisting 
that they cannot perceive non-existent “fly- 
ing saucers.” 

Cognitive behaviorism simply affirms the 
elementary first principle that what mat- 
ters in decision-making is not how the mi- 
lieu is but how the decision-maker imagines 
it to be. The next step in linking environ- 
mental factors to decisions involves applica- 
tion of some hypothesis as to the decision- 
maker’s environmental knowledge and his 
mode of using it. 

Environmental probabilism is a general 
label for various behavioral models by 
which choices and decisions are explained 
or predicted on the basis of probable con- 
formity to a hypothetical norm. Such a 
model may be simple or complex. It may be 
set forth explicitly or (what is more likely) 
left implicit. The analyst may even deny 
that he has any behavioral model in mind 
at all. But such denials are largely quibbles 
over terminology; for every explanation of 
past action and every prediction that is 
more than a throw of the dice are based on 
some set of assumptions regarding what is 
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normally expectable behavior in the situa- 
tion under consideration. 

Some historians, geographers, and _polit- 
ical scientists contend that every human 
being is unique and hence that human deci- 
sions are unpredictable. But such persons 
generally do not hesitate, for example, to 
cross a busy street when the traffic light 
turns green. In stepping from the curb, 
they are making a prediction that adverse 
traffic will obey the signal. In effect, such a 
prediction is simply an inference (generally 
subconscious) from a generalized model 
(rarely articulated) of how a “typical” mo- 
torcar driver behaves in the milieu under 
consideration. The pedestrian generally 
knows nothing about the lives of the specific 
drivers of oncoming cars. Nor does he usual- 
ly know anything about their specific indi- 
vidual driving behavior. But he does have 
some notion of how drivers generally be- 
have in that city and country; and he pre- 
dicts driving behavior on the expectation 
of probable conformity to that hypothetical 
norm. That is all any behavioral model pro- 
vides. 

Before considering some of the assump- 
tions incorporated into models of decision- 
making, we should like to stress a little fur- 
ther the probabilistic nature of such a 
model. The model is not a description of 
any specific person’s behavior, and it carries 
no built-in assumption that the generalized 
description of “typical” behavior fits any 
particular person. In the present state of 
knowledge, no behavioral model can pos- 
sibly anticipate idiosyncratic deviations 
from the hypothetical norm. 

Norms are derived by generalization of 
past experience. Such a generalization is 
initially a trial hypothesis to be tested. 
When (in the example cited above) further 
observation confirms that car drivers almost 
invariably obey traffic signals, the hypothe- 
sis is said to be confirmed to a high degree 


of probability. In due course the hypothesis 
evolves into an assumption accepted with- 
out further proof and eventually hardens 
into a firm expectation. At any stage in 
the evolution from trial hypothesis to firm 
expectation, the proposition may constitute 
the general premise (also called “explana- 
tory hypothesis,” “principle,” “law”) from 
which future decisions are predicted by 
logical deduction. 

No model can eliminate uncertainty from 
the prediction of decisions. This holds with 
special force for decisions formulated in 
complex organizations. One’s closest ap- 
proach to certainty can be expressed by 
some such sentence as “A will almost cer- 
tainly choose x.” Generally, if deliberation 
is involved in the decision-making process, 
the most one is justified in predicting is that 
A will probably choose x. Often one can 
find no justification for more than “The 
odds are about even that A will choose x.” 
In every gradation of certainty to uncer- 
tainty, prediction consists essentially of 
making rough estimations of the betting 
odds for or against a certain choice being 
made. 

Probabilistic behavioral models generally 
include at least three categories of assump- 
tions: (1) assumptions regarding motiva- 
tion; (2) assumptions regarding environ- 
mental knowledge; and (3) assumptions re- 
garding the mode of utilizing such knowl- 
edge in defining alternatives and taking de- 
cisions. 

Ideological or other characteristics of the 
model depend, it is clear, on the content of 
these assumptions. The assumption regard- 
ing motivation, for example, can have an 
acquisitive, power-seeking,  self-denying, 
Marxist, racist, or other content. The as- 
sumption regarding the extent of the deci- 
sion-maker’s environmental knowledge can 
range anywhere between total ignorance 
and omniscience of relevant factors, The as- 
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sumption regarding the mode of utilizing 
environmental knowledge in making deci- 
sions can be that the hypothetical “typical” 
person is predominantly rational or that his 
behavior is explicable by the “theory of 
games” or by “Freudian theory” or by some 
other theory of human behavior. 

A very familiar American version of the 
decision-making model is one that might be 
called “common-sense probabilism.” In 
this model, men are assumed to be predomi- 
nantly acquisitive, adequately knowledge- 
able, and generally rational. In the context 
of daily living, the assumption of acquisi- 
tiveness usually shows a strong pecuniary 
coloration. People are assumed to want 
money and the things money buys. Com- 
mon-sense probabilism further assumes 
that men generally have environmental 
knowledge that is adequate for their pur- 
poses. That is to say, the actor's psycho- 
logical environment is assumed to corre- 
spond in essential respects to the operation- 
al environment in which his decisions are 
executed. Third, common-sense probabil- 
ism assumes that the individual applies his 
environmental knowledge rationally to the 
choice of ends achievable with the means 
at his command and to the choice of appro- 
priate means to achieve possible ends. That 
is to say, he calculates rationally the oppor- 
tunities and limitations implicit in his oper- 
ational environment. Finally, built into 
common-sense probabilism is the implicit 
assumption that the actor upon the stage 
and the analyst who observes and interprets 
from the sidelines both perceive and eval- 
uate the milieu of the actor in substantially 
the same way. 

Some such behavioral model, we submit, 
is implicit in Griffith Taylor’s so-called 
“scientific determinism” and in the rhetoric 
of all those who employ deterministic or 
environmentalistic modes of speaking. Let 
us consider Tavlor’s familiar example of 
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Antarctica as a milieu which largely deter- 
mines man’s choices and actions with refer- 
ence to it. The purport of what he says ap- 
pears to be about as follows: If the choice 
of fruitful means to a desired end in a 
given milieu is narrowly circumscribed (as 
in establishing a permanent settlement in 
Antarctica), and if (as Taylor clearly as- 
sumes) persons involved in the enterprise 
are adequately cognizant of what is pos- 
sible (that is, cognizant of limitations set by 
that milieu), and if (as he also appears to 
assume) such persons take their environ- 
mental knowledge rationally into account in 
making choices, then it follows that there 
will be close correlation between environ- 
mental limits and human action. 

If, as the common-sense probabilist also 
appears to assume, his (the analyst’s) own 
knowledge of the milieu in question and his 
mode of thinking about it correspond in 
essential respects to his subject’s, the analyst 
can explain the subject’s past choices and 
predict his probable future choices simply 
by informing himself as to the milieu and 
by imagining how a “rational man” like 
himself would react to it. Thus, starting 
with a given action and the set of environ- 
mental factors which he deems relevant, 
the common-sense probabilist reasons back- 
ward to an explanation of the action, as 
indicated above. Starting with a set of en- 
vironmental factors, he reasons forward to 
the probable correlated behavior. This, we 
submit, is substantially what underlies most 
statements in which environmental factors 
are asserted to “determine” or to “influ- 
ence” choices and other actions. 

Now, in the light of this discussion, let 
us re-examine some of the statements quoted 
in the opening paragraphs. Von Kiihlmann, 
it is recalled, cited “geographical position” 
as one of the factors “determining” a state’s 
foreign policy. Reischauer contended that 
the “mountains of Japan pushed the Japa- 
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nese out on the seas” and that “sea routes 
beckoned the Japanese abroad.” The sea- 
power text spoke of England “driven to the 
sea by her sparse resources. . . .” 

How should one construe such rhetoric? 
One possibility is to brand it as pure tele- 
ology. Read in context, however, such seem- 
ingly teleological statements as those just 
quoted rarely appear to justify the conclu- 
sion that the author intended to ascribe 
human-like purposes and behavior to non- 
human phenomena. Sometimes, it would 
appear, teleological rhetoric represents sim- 
ply a sort of poetic license, designed per- 
haps to infuse an atmosphere of struggle 
and drama into the subject in hand. 

However, there is still a third way of in- 
terpreting such rhetoric. Quite often, it 
would appear, authors employ action-verbs 
with an environmental factor or set of fac- 
tors as the grammatical subject, but in a 
sense neither teleological nor poetic. Take 
the verb “influence,” for example. This is 
probably the most commonly used verb in 
seemingly teleological environmentalistic 
thetoric. The essence of dictionary defini- 
tions of influence is “Some activity on the 
part of a person or thing, that produces 
without apparent force an effect on another 
person or thing.” The father speaks and 
thereby influences the child. The traffic offi- 
cer blows his whistle and thereby influences 
the motorist. Then, by a sort of analogical 
extension, an author speaks of geographical 
location or climate or a new machine or 
some other non-human factor influencing 
people to do so-and-so. 

Construed in context, such seemingly tele- 
ological statements appear frequently to be 
a sort of verbal shorthand to connote that 
the “influenced” person or group perceived 
the environmental factor or aggregate in 
question; that he, or they, evaluated it with 
reference to their purposes; and that he, or 
they, acted in the light of the conclusions 


reached. One could similarly construe the 
whole battery of action-verbs when em- 
ployed with environmental subjects. In such 
usage, the force of the verb—ranging from 
determine, or control, to influence—may be 
construed merely as expressing the’ speak- 
er’s estimate of the odds that the environed 
unit would recognize and heed the limita- 
tions implicit in the environmental factors 
in question.® 

When one reads in the Reischauer book 
that “sea routes have beckoned the Japanese 
abroad,” perhaps all that the passage was in- 
tended to communicate is that, at a certain 
stage in Japanese history, substantial num- 
bers of Japanese envisaged more attractive 
opportunities in seafaring than in farming 
or other pursuits ashore. 

Our conclusion is that these and other 
examples of environmentalistic rhetoric, 
when not construed as teleology or poetic 
license, are equivalent to saying that the 
environed persons envisaged certain ends; 
that they perceived and comprehended ade- 
quately the opportunities and limitations 
latent in their milieu; and that they applied 
such knowledge rationally in choosing ends 
that were possible and in formulating means 
appropriate to the ends selected. 

All the probabilistic models with which 
we are here concerned carry an assumption 
that the environed unit is capable of choos- 
ing among alternatives. But that is not 
equivalent to assuming that all choices 
which, by definition, are possible choices 
are equally probable choices. The essence 
of such a model is that some choices are 


5 It should be carefully noted that there is a 
certain class of environmental factors to which 
standard dictionary definitions of influence and 
other action-verbs can be applied with no teleo- 
logical coloration. We refer, of course, to the 
other human beings in the milieu of the unit 
under consideration—such as the father and the 
police officer in the examples used in the text. 
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more probable than others. The function of 
the model is to enable the analyst to ar- 
range a set of possible choices on a sort of 
continuum of estimated degrees of prob- 
ability. By reference to the assumptions of 
normally expectable behavior, incorporated 
into the model, the analyst eliminates as 
very improbable or less improbable those 
choices which would represent greater or 
lesser deviations from the hypothetical 
norm. 

Probabilistic models, it may be argued, 
are manifestly better suited to predicting 
the odds of occurrence in a large aggregate 
of units than to “pinpointing” the actions 
of a specific unit. A market analyst, for 
example, may be able to predict within a 
more or less calculable range of error how 
many persons in a given society will buy 
new automobiles next year. But if the ana- 
lyst should attempt to identify the specific 
prospective purchasers, the incidence of 
error would increase greatly, and the statis- 
tical methods employed in handling large 
aggregates of data might prove quite fruit- 
less for predicting the behavior of partic- 
ular individuals. 

From this position it is an easy step to 
skepticism concerning all models for pre- 
dicting the behavior of specific individuals 
and small groups.* But, as previously em- 
phasized, a recurrent and inescapable fea- 
ture of our day-by-day living in society is 
precisely that kind of prediction. Hardly 
anyone would contend that the scores of 
predictive judgments which each of us 
makes every day are merely blind guesses, 
like pulling numbers out of a hat. We ar- 
gued from the street-crossing example that 
such predictions consist essentially of de- 


6 This issue was recently discussed in a paper 
by Dr. William Warntz (10) on “The Unity of 
Knowledge, Social Science, and the Role of Ge- 
ography.” 
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ductions* from assumptions’ of typical, or 
normally expectable, behavior respecting 
particular aspects of the total behavior of 
our fellow men. The question posed for the 
next section is whether and to what extent 
such models are fruitful for explaining and 
predicting the decisions of foreign policy 
taken in the more complex milieu of inter- 
national politics. 


Environmental Factors in Foreign- 
Policy Analysis 

Our thesis, as stated at the outset, is that 
environmental factors become related to the 
attitudes and decisions which comprise a 
state’s foreign policy only by being per- 
ceived and taken into account in the policy- 
forming process. The statesman’s psycho- 
logical environment (that is, his image, or 
estimate, of the situation, setting, or milieu) 
may or may not correspond to the opera- 
tional environment (in which his decisions 
are executed). But in policy-making, as we 
have stressed before, what matters is how 
the policy-maker imagines the milieu to be, 
not how it actually is. 

The American debacle at Pearl Harbor 
is a historic example of this principle. The 
American commanders there remained to- 
tally ignorant of the approaching Japanese 
task force. Their psychological environment 
contained no hostile force readying its 
planes for a dawn attack on the great 
American base. Hence that force, though 
indubitably part of the operational environ- 
ment, was not related in any way whatso- 
ever to the decisions of the American com- 
manders to the moment the attack began. 

Many other examples come to mind. The 
United States-Canadian boundary was 
originally drawn in ignorance of the geo- 
graphic layout and had subsequently to be 
corrected. The Battle of New Orleans was 
fought in January, 1815, in the erroneous 
belief that a state of war still continued. 
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The Battle of the Bulge caught the Allied 
Command unprepared in December, 1944, 
because of faulty evaluation of intelligence 
reports. The Monroe Doctrine was promul- 
gated in 1823, with reference to a threat of 
aggression that had largely subsided. Amer- 
ican missile and satellite research after 
World War II proceeded on a widely held, 
but erroneous, assumption of a comfortable 
margin of superiority over Russian technol- 
ogy. Attitudes are formed ard decisions of 
foreign policy are constantly being taken 
on fragmentary and often quite defective 
estimates of the situation. 

The British Cabinet’s decision to re- 
occupy the Suez Canal, in October, 1956, 
illustrates the same principle, but with a 
complicating dimension. Let us assume, for 
purposes of this discussion, that the deci- 
sion to intervene was predicated on some 
such set of assumptions as these: that the 
operation could be executed swiftly; that 
the Egyptians would be unable either to 
offer effective resistance or to block the 
canal; that other Arab peoples would not 
disrupt the production and flow of oil to 
Europe contrary to their manifest economic 
interest; that the Soviet government would 
keep its hands off; that the United States 
and Commonwealth governments and 
peoples would accept a fait accompli; that 
the United Nations could offer no serious 
opposition; and that public opposition, 
which was dividing Britain internally, would 
speedily collapse as soon as British forces 
were re-established in the Canal Zone. 

In the Suez case the significant environ- 
mental factors included potential human 
responses to the decision under considera- 
tion. These responses, when they did occur, 
became part of the operational environ- 
ment in which the British decision was exe- 
cuted. That they did not exist prior to the 
decision added a complicating element of 
uncertainty to the decision-makers’ prob- 


lem. But that in no way invalidates the 
thesis that environmental factors are related 
to policy decisions only to the extent that 
they are taken into account in the decision- 
making process. The Suez example rather 
emphasizes that the decision-maker’s esti- 
mate of the situation may frequently (per- 
haps generally) have to include not merely 
phenomena existent prior to the decision 
but also his predictions as to how the situ- 
ation will develop as the decision is carried 
into execution. 

Discrepancies between the policy-maker’s 
estimate of the situation (that is, his psy- 
chological environment) and the opera- 
tional environment become highly signifi- 
cant when the problem is to explain or to 
predict the results of a given decision. We 
shall consider that issue further in the next 
section. For the present it is sufficient to 
emphasize once again that what matters in 
policy-making is how the milieu appears to 
the policy-maker, not how it appears to 
some sideline analyst or how it might ap- 
pear to a hypothetical omniscient observer. 
Hence, excluding the special problem of 
self-analysis by the policy-maker himself, 
the first step in linking environmental fac- 
tors to policy decisions is to find out how 
the given policy-maker, or policy-making 
group, conceives the milieu to be and how 
that unit interprets the opportunities and 
limitations implicit therein with respect to 
the ends to be accomplished. 

This task presents formidable difficulties. 
The task is to construct at second hand, 
from what the decision-maker says and 
does, a description of his image, or esti- 
mate, of the situation and his orientation to 
it. The analyst functions at some distance, 
often at a great distance, from his subject. 
He may have to contend with linguistic, 
ideological, or other social barriers to com- 
munication and understanding. As a rule, 
he has to work with insufficient, incomplete, 
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and often contradictory evidence. At best, 
the analyst’s inferences regarding his sub- 
ject’s image of the milieu and his orienta- 
tion to it rest invariably and inescapably on 
more or less arbitrary decisions as to the 
relevance and weight to be given to various 
kinds of evidence perceived and filtered 
through the analyst’s own (and usually 
several intermediaries’) culture-biased spec- 
tacles. 

Even when one comes to grips in some 
fashion with the methodological difficulties 
inherent in imagining the “universe of the 
decision-makers’—or, in less technical id- 
iom, the “pictures in their heads”—he is still 
only on the threshold of explaining or pre- 
dicting how environmental factors enter in- 
to the policy-forming process. In order to 
take another step, he must apply some the- 
ory of decision-making; and, in order to be 
relevant for this purpose, the theory must 
include assumptions as to (a) the purposes 
or ends toward which the policy-maker’s 
efforts are oriented; (b) the environmental 
data which the policy-maker deems rele- 
vant to his purposes and from which he de- 
rives his estimate of the situation; and (c) 
his mode of utilizing such data in deciding 
what ends are feasible and in formulating 
strategy calculated to attain the ends en- 
visaged. 

Discussion of the relation of environ- 
mental factors to policy decisions has tend- 
ed in the past to follow more or less in the 
pattern which we have called “common- 
sense probabilism.” Rarely have the guid- 
ing assumptions been clearly articulated. 
Often they have been obscured by environ- 
mentalistic rhetoric, as in the examples 
quoted early in this essay. But scratch the 
surface of almost any discussion of foreign 
policy, and one is apt to discover the fa- 
miliar assumptions that men are predomi- 
nantly acquisitive, adequately knowledge- 
able, and generally rational. 
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In the specific context of foreign policy, 
the assumption of acquisitiveness typically 
appears as power orientation. Politics is de- 
fined as a struggle for power. Desire to 
enhance the power of one’s own state over 
other states is said to be the paramount 
objective of the foreign policies of all states. 
At a lower level of generality, this struggle 
for power is described in terms of expan- 
sion and protection—expansion at the ex- 
pense of other states, protection of things 
previously acquired against encroachment 
by other states. 

Whether this assumption is adequately 
descriptive of the typical orientation of 
policy-makers in all countries and whether 
the assumption is a fruitful one at still more 
specific levels of policy definition are both 
debatable. But these issues are marginal to 
the present discussion. The point here is 
that some concept of ends to be accom- 
plished underlies all foreign-policy analysis 
and that the analyst’s assumptions as to 
the general orientation and specific objec- 
tives envisaged by the policy-makers in a 
given situation will affect his conclusions as 
to what environmental factors probably 
were (or probably will be) taken into ac- 
count in the deliberations under considera- 
tion. 

Turning, now, to the issue of the policy- 
maker's environmental knowledge, the 
common-sense model assumes that policy- 
making units normally command data that 
are sufficiently complete and accurate for 
their purposes. This assumption is implicit 
in the venerable cliché that “politics is the 
art of the possible.” That cliché is some- 
times quoted as a description of typical 
policy-making behavior, sometimes as a 
precept for policy-makers. In either context 
it implies that those who make decisions 
for the state can be assumed, in general, to 
know what is possible. That is to say, their 
estimates of a situation can be assumed to 
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represent close enough approximations of 
opportunities and limitations implicit in 
their operational environment. 

This is a dubious assumption. It is one 
thing, for example, to assume that farmers 
generally know the elements of good farm- 
ing in a given milieu. It is something else 
again to assume that a specific individual 
farmer commands such knowledge. It is 
still more dubious, in our judgment, to as- 
sume that a head of state or a foreign min- 
ister or a legislative committee commands 
effectively the vastly greater range of envi- 
ronmental data required to conduct ade- 
quately the foreign relations of a modern 
state. 

The higher one moves in the hierarchy of 
a great power'’s government, the more one 
is impressed by the remoteness of executives 
from the operational environment in which 
their decisions are executed. What passes 
for knowledge of the situation at the higher 
levels consists mainly of generalized descrip- 
tions and abstracts, several degrees removed 
from on-the-spot observations. On most is- 
sues the individual or group responsible for 
decisions will have little time and only the 
most general knowledge for checking what 
is prepared at lower working levels of the 
organization. 

Let us assume (and we think it is a rea- 
sonable assumption) that the British Cabi- 
net’s decision to send military forces to 
reoccupy Suez was predicated on a firm 
expectation that the job could be finished 
quickly. How did Eden and his colleagues 
come to such a conclusion? One can only 
speculate, of course. They probably received 
estimates of the situation prepared by civil 
servants and military staffs. Such estimates 
probably included statements regarding the 
strength and deployment of land, sea, and 
air forces, their state of readiness, landing 
craft and other transportation and handling 
equipment on hand, liaison arrangements 


with the French Command, the condition 
of Egyptian defenses, the morale of Egyp- 
tion troops and civil population, etc. In 
addition, we may perhaps assume that 
Eden and his immediate associates had 
some general notions of their own .about 
British military power, conditions in the 
Arab countries, and what it would take to 
reoccupy the canal. But is it likely that they 
had much fresh knowledge of these matters 
or the time necessary to check up on their 
experts? 

These questions immediately pose others. 
To what extent is a top-level executive a 
virtual prisoner of the civil and military 
officials who provide data for him? On the 
other hand, how may his known preferences 
affect the substance and coloration of what 
his staffs decide to tell him? To what extent 
may their own attitudes and preferences 
bias their observations and calculations? In 
other words, to what extent is the “wish 
father to the thought” in statecraft as in 
other walks of life? And to what extent do 
such considerations affect the whole chain 
of communications in a complex foreign- 
policy-making situation? 

Such questions raise doubts as to the 
common-sense assumption of adequate en- 
vironmental knowledge. The proposition 
that a head of state, foreign minister, legis- 
lative committee, or other decision-making 
unit in a complex modern government com- 
mands such knowledge effectively is no 
more than a hypothesis to be confirmed— 
rarely, if ever, an assumption to be taken 
for granted. 

With reference to past actions, it is some- 
times possible for the historian to discover 
what environmental data were actually 
available, recognized as relevant, and taken 
into account. But with reference to past 
actions about which evidence is scanty and 
untrustworthy and with reference to all fu- 
ture contingencies, the analyst has no alter- 
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native but to supplement empirical research 
with some hypothesis or model as to the 
manner in which information is “normally” 
or “typically” gathered, interpreted, and 
communicated upward through the organi- 
zation under consideration. 

We come finally to the closely related 
issue of how environmental data are uti- 
lized in foreign-policy-making. Here one 
encounters a wide range of opinions. At one 
pole stand those who are generally skepti- 
cal of all explicit models for explaining or 
predicting how individuals or groups are 
likely to react to a perceived state of affairs. 
This skepticism is especially marked with 
respect to interpreting the behavior of per- 
sons functioning in a milieu radically differ- 
ent from the analyst’s own. This view is 
reflected in the argument that it is useless 
to try to understand or to forecast the re- 
actions of Chinese or Russians or other “in- 
scrutable” foreigners. The classic expression 
of this pessimism is Churchill’s description 
of Soviet foreign policy as a “riddle wrapped 
in an enigma.” 

At the opposite pole one hears it optimis- 
tically contended that “human nature” is 
everywhere the same and that one can 
(within limits, to be sure) intuit how other 
people (even the “inscrutable foreigners”) 
are likely to react. The analyst has simply 
to imagine how he himself would react to 
the state of affairs in question. This intui- 
tive hypothesis rests upon assumptions pre- 
viously discussed in connection with the 
difficulty of reconstructing another’s image 
of the milieu. It involves assuming that per- 
sons of different social class, different edu- 
cational background, different functional 
role, different nationality, etc., will never- 
theless perceive and react in substantially 
similar ways. When doubts are voiced, these 
are resolved by assuming that analyst and 
subject analyzed, alike, function rationally 
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in accord with universal principles of “hu- 
man nature.” 

Some such view seems to be implicit in 
much of the environmentalistic rhetoric 
which encumbers the literature of foreign 
policy. We opened this discussion by quot- 
ing numerous examples of such rhetoric. 
Later on, we contended that environmental- 
istic statements in the context of foreign 
affairs can be construed as teleology or as 
poetic license but that such statements are 
just as likely to be no more than a sort of 
shorthand for longer and more cumber- 
some descriptions of human reactions to 
perceived environmental conditions. We 
concluded, it will be recalled, that when 
an author speaks of some environmental 
factor or set of factors influencing foreign 
policy or the makers of foreign policy, what 
he seems generally to be saying is that the 
policy-makers desired to achieve certain 
ends; that they imagined the milieu to be 
so-and-so; that their image of the milieu 
corresponded substantially with the opera- 
tional environment; and that they employed 
their environmental knowledge rationally 
in framing a strategy to accomplish the 
desired end. 

In general, this concept of man-milieu 
relationship takes for granted that policy- 
making is a deliberative process and that it 
is carried on within an intellectual frame- 
work of rationality and logic. There is much 
evidence to confirm these assumptions. But 
they do present difficulties, for there is also 
evidence that policy decisions may reflect 
not only defective environmental knowl- 
edge but also illogical reasoning as well. 
For example, how often do executives dis- 
count overtones of caution, warning, or 
pessimism in staff advice which casts a 
shadow on the choice to which they are 
predisposed? What are the odds that the 
top-level decision-maker will disregard, for 
quite illogical reasons, the estimates and 
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recommendations prepared for his guid- 
ance? 

Such questions go to the heart of sys- 
tematic foreign-policy analysis. They raise 
the issue whether attempting to forecast 
the choices of a single individual or deci- 
sion-making group by means of assumptions 
regarding “typical” or normally expectable, 
behavior is any more fruitful than throwing 
the dice. Analogies drawn from various 
kinds of macro-prediction are not especially 
helpful. The economic geographer predict- 
ing crop distributions, the demographer 
projecting population trends, the market 
analyst, or the election forecaster rarely, if 
ever, attempt to predict reactions of specific 
individuals but only the odds that certain 
choices will recur in large aggregates of 
behavior. The foreign-policy analyst, on the 
contrary, deals (by definition) with the 
choices of specific individuals or relatively 
small organized groups. 

Nor is it very helpful to compare street- 
crossing behavior (see preceding section) 
and foreign-policy analysis. In the street- 
crossing example, it is true, the analyst 
drew a predictive inference from assump- 
tions as to what he regarded as normally 
expectable behavior. But the significant 
variables involved in predicting when a 
man will cross a busy street are probably 
much fewer and simpler than those involved 
in predicting what a foreign minister will 
do about disarmament, nuclear-bomb tests, 
technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries, etc. 

Even though it may be generally un- 
fruitful (in the present state of knowledge 
about human behavior) to attempt to “pin- 
point” the specific choices of specific de- 
cision-making units operating in complex 
situations, it does not necessarily follow 
that throwing the dice is the only alterna- 
tive. Under these conditions, negative pre- 
diction can become a useful product of 


analysis. By applying suitable premises re- 
garding what is “typical,” or normally ex- 
pectable, behavior in the kind of situation 
under consideration, the analyst attempts 
to narrow the range within which specific 
choices will probably fall. By this method 
(described in the preceding section), the 
foreign-policy analyst eliminates as very 
improbable or as quite improbable those 
choices which would represent greater or 
lesser deviation from the hypothetical norm. 
If he cannot forecast precisely what the 
British Cabinet will do about the European 
“common market” during the next five 
years, the foreign-policy analyst can _per- 
haps reach fruitful conclusions as to what 
they are more or less likely not to do. 
Negative prediction to narrow the range 
of probable choice, no less than positive 
prediction of specific choice, involves the 
application of general hypotheses, or prem- 
ises, of typical or normally expectable be- 
havior. The value of such premises will 
depend, in part, on the analyst’s knowledge 
of the setting and functions under consid- 
eration, in part on the imagination he dis- 
plays in drawing generalizations from such 
knowledge that are relevant and significant 
for the problem in hand. If the problem is 
to compare the collection, communication, 
and utilization of environmental data in all 
governmental systems, the model would ob- 
viously have to be pitched at the highest 
level of generality. But the problem may be 
to compare the effective command and use 
of such data in all totalitarian governments 
or in all democratic governments or in all 
democratic governments of the parliamen- 
tary type. Or the problem may be to com- 
pare democratic and totalitarian types, 
Western and non-Western types, or more 
specifically, for example, the British and 
Chinese systems of foreign-policy-making. 
Or the problem may be to form conclusions 
regarding the command and use of envi- 
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ronmental data within a single form of 
government or even within a single specific 
system. 

In every case the issue is what set of 
premises (hypotheses or assumptions) will 
yield the most fruitful insights as to the 
ways in which environmental data are re- 
lated to policy decisions. Such premises, we 
emphasized previously, are not found in 
“nature”; they are formulated. In the main, 
they are generalized descriptions of typical, 
or normally expectable, behavior either at 
the level of a single system or at the level 
of two or more systems. In the context of 
foreign-policy analysis, premises regarding 
man-milieu relationships focus mainly on 
the policy-maker’s knowledge of the milieu 
and the uses he makes of that knowledge. 
At these two points of focus, the ecological 
approach gives way to behavioral concepts 
and theories for the further development of 
knowledge and understanding of the rela- 
tion of environmental factors to the foreign 
policies of states. 


Enviromental Factors in Capability 
Analysis 


We drew a distinction at the outset be- 
tween capability analysis and foreign-policy 
analysis. The latter consists essentially of 
explaining or predicting policy decisions. 
Capability analysis, on the other hand, is 
directed to the calculation of the oppor- 
tunities and limitations implicit in the mi- 
lieu, which will affect the operational results 
of whatever is attempted, irrespective of 
whether such factors are known and heeded 
by the decision-makers in question.? 

The Japanese task force approaching 
Pearl Harbor, for example, was unknown 
to, and hence formed no part of the psycho- 
logical environment of, the American com- 
manders there. But that hostile fleet was in- 
dubitably part of their operational environ- 
ment and (though not related in any way 
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to their decisions) affected the results of 
those decisions. 

Put in general terms, the distinction is 
this. If the problem is to explain or to pre- 
dict a policy decision, the analyst has to 
answer such questions as: What environ- 
mental factors (or aspects of the situation) 
did the decision-maker recognize and con- 
sider to be significant? What use did he 
make of his environmental knowledge in 
defining what was to be attempted and the 
means to be employed? If, on the other 
hand, the problem is to explain or to pre- 
dict the operational results of a given policy 
decision or set of decisions (actual or hy- 
pothetical), the question he must answer is: 
How may the properties present or latent 
in the milieu affect the operational results 
of that decision, even though these factors 
are not known or taken into account in the 
decision-making process? 

Capability analysis, so defined, involves 
application of the frame of reference and 
ecological theory commonly known in geo- 
graphic science as “environmental possibil- 
ism,” whereas foreign-policy analysis in- 
volves application of the theory which we 
have called “environmental probabilism.” 

Statements about state capabilities, like 
statements about foreign policy, are fre- 
quently couched in deterministic or environ- 
mentalistic rhetoric. Zimmermann (quoted 


7 We prefer the term “state capability” to the 
more common term “state power.” The latter 
term is used loosely, and usage varies. Power 
may be defined simply as superior military force. 
Or it may be conceived more broadly to include 
non-military instrumentalities and techniques of 
statecraft, such as negotiation, subversive activi- 
ties, economic inducements and pressures, etc. 
In its broadest connotation, power can be defined 
as the sum total of a state’s capacities to affect 
the behavior of other states. In this sense, influ- 
ence as well as coercion are subcategories of the 
concept “power.” So defined, power approxi- 
mates capability as we use this term herein. 
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earlier) asserted that invention of the basic 
steel furnace “led inevitably to Germany’s 
industrial hegemony” on the Continent. 
The sea-power text spoke of England being 
“destined by geography to command the 
seas” (our italics). 

In reviewing the sea-power book, we 
contended that “geography did not destine 
England to command the seas.” We con- 
strued the passage to mean simply that 
“available resources ashore, configuration of 
lands and seas, and other conditions in the 
milieu enabled Englishmen to achieve the 
kind of history which they did in fact make 
for themselves” (9). 

One could similarly recast the Zimmer- 
mann statement in non-deterministic terms. 
The invention of the basic steel furnace 
made it possible to produce good steel out 
of acidic ores. A lot of such ore was present 
inside Germany (that is, latent in the Ger- 
man milieu). German industrialists took ad- 
vantage of the new process to expand steel 
production. Thus a change in one environ- 
mental factor (steel-making process) en- 
abled German industrialists to make use of 
another environmental factor (acidic iron 
ore) and thereby to outstrip the steel pro- 
duction of other European countries and 
achieve the “industrial hegemony” which 
they did, in fact, achieve. 

One can analyze state capabilities either 
historically or predictively. In the former 
context, the task is to formulate an explana- 
tion of how it was possible for certain 
functions to be performed, which were in 
fact performed, as exemplified above. In a 
predictive context (and most capability 
analysis is predictive), the task is to calcu- 
late the odds for or against ability to per- 
form certain functions in the future. 

At this point some analytical distinctions 
should be made. Capability calculations 
normally enter into the policy-making 
process. A foreign-policy analyst (who 


studies the process from the sidelines) will 
normally attempt to find out how the 
policy-makers and their staffs themselves en- 
visage the opportunities and limitations im- 
plicit in their milieu. Such an inquiry is not 
capability analysis but rather an aspect of 
foreign-policy analysis, considered in the 
preceding section. But the operation be- 
comes capability analysis when the sideline 
observer makes an independent judgment 
as to what those opportunities and limita- 
tions are and how they will affect the course 
of events, irrespective of whether or how 
these factors are conceived or taken into 
account by the decision-makers in question. 

Perhaps an analogy from medicine will 
help to make this distinction clearer. The 
physician may ask the patient to describe 
his symptoms. From the latter's responses, 
the physician learns how the patient con- 
ceives his illness. The physician may also 
deduce from the patient’s description of 
symptoms some conclusions as to what the 
illness really is. But he may also make 
various laboratory tests—blood _ pressure, 
metabolism, etc.—from which to confirm or 
modify the inferences drawn from the pa- 
tient’s verbalization. Similarly, the capabil- 
ity analyst may make his own independent 
assessment of the opportunities and limita- 
tions implicit in the milieu of the state un- 
der consideration. 

It should be clear by now that we con- 
ceive capabilities to be calculable only with 
reference to some set of policies and some 
operational situation. It is utterly meaning- 
less to speak of capabilities in the abstract. 
Capability is always capability to do some- 
thing, to bring about or perpetuate some 
state of affairs. Policy assumptions may be 
left implicit. But, unless some set of ends 
and means is envisaged, no calculation is 
possible, no inventory of environmental fac- 
tors has any significance. 

Failure to keep the discussion of state 
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capabilities within some policy frame of 
reference is one of the reasons why a good 
deal that has been said about the so-called 
“elements” or “foundations” of national 
power is footless and unconvincing. The 
data of physical geography have no intrinsic 
political significance whatever. Nor have 
demographic, technological, economic, or 
other environmental data. Such factors ac- 
quire political significance only when re- 
lated to some frame of assumptions as to 
what is to be attempted, by what means, 
when and where, and vis-a-vis what adver- 
saries, associates, and bystanders. 

The policy framework may be short-term 
and rather specific. What factors, for exam- 
ple, will set limits to the results of the de- 
clared American intention to regain ground 
lost to the Russians in science and military 
technology? What factors will affect the 
outcome of the French policy of holding the 
line in Algeria? What factors will limit 
British military expenditures during the 
next five years? By what criteria may one 
judge the proposition asserted in the British 
Defense Statement of 1957, that “there is at 
present no means of providing adequate 
protection for the people of [Britain] 
against the consequences of an attack with 
nuclear weapons”? 

Such relatively short-term capability 
questions shade off into longer-term and 
more general questions. By what criteria, 
for example, may one evaluate the thesis, 
propounded by a prominent geographer, 
that “permanent environmental restrictions 
of cold, drought, and continentality will 
never permit [the Soviet Union] to achieve 
strictly first-class rank”? Or Sir Halford 
Mackinder’s historic thesis that “the group- 
ing of lands and seas, and of fertility and 
natural pathways, is such as to lend itself 
to the growth of empires, and in the end of 
a single world empire”? 

Putting the problem within a suitable 
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policy framework constitutes only the first 
step in capability analysis. Given the most 
explicit policy assumptions—as to what is to 
be attempted, by what means, when and 
where, etc.—one still has very little basis for 
judging the significance of a state’s geo- 
graphical position, material resources, popu- 
lation, economic plant, social structure, and 
similar data regarding other states. Such 
data acquire significance for capability 
analysis only when subjected to the criteria 
of appropriate explanatory propositions or 
hypotheses. 

What do we mean by explanatory capa- 
bility hypotheses? We mean such proposi- 
tions as, for example: The growth of air 
power has progressively diminished the 
military value of insular bases. Or: In the 
present state of military technology there is 
no effective tactical defense against nuclear 
missiles, Or: Democratic systems of govern- 
ment are less able than dictatorships to 
execute quick changes of policy. Or: Size of 
population is not per se an index of military 
or economic capacity. Such hypotheses, 
which are the essence of capability calcula- 
tions, comprise the logical premises from 
which the analyst deduces what environ- 
mental factors are significantly relevant and 
what they signify with respect to the policy 
objectives and strategy under consideration. 

Like models of normally expectable 
policy-making behavior, discussed in the 
preceding section, capability hypotheses or 
premises are not found full-blown in nature. 
They are creative acts of imagination, gen- 
erally, though not necessarily, derived by 
generalization from observed events. Many 
of the premises employed in capability anal- 
ysis have been so repeatedly confirmed as to 
be accepted as truisms. But in our era of 
rapid technological and other _ social 
changes, most capability premises have be- 
come more or less debatable. Take, for 
example, the thesis that scientists in a total- 
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itarian communist state operate under ideo- 
logical and other handicaps that prevent 
them from keeping pace with their counter- 
parts in a “free society.” Only yesterday 
that proposition seemed as sound as the 
Rock of Gibraltar. Today it is at most no 
more than a working hypothesis to be con- 
firmed. 

The propositions which an analyst ad- 
judges confirmed and fruitful depend, as a 
rule, on his previous experience with the 
problem’s antecedents or on generalizations 
derived from other problems which, in his 
judgment, exhibit fruitful analogies. There 
is no guaranty whatever that any two ana- 
lysts will reason from exactly the same 
premises or reach the same conclusions. The 
most that one can expect is that explanatory 
premises will be made explicit, that environ- 
mental factors considered significantly rele- 
vant will be so designated, and that logical 
procedures will be observed. Only thus is it 
possible for one analyst to check the work 
of another, to identify the sources of con- 
flicting conclusions regarding the capabili- 
ties of states. 

Consider, for example, the prediction 
quoted above, that “permanent environ- 
mental restrictions of cold, drought, and 
continentality will never permit [the Soviet 
Union] to achieve strictly first-class rank.” 
Read in context, that prediction seems to 
be derived from a number of hypotheses— 
regarding future trends in science and tech- 
nology, regarding the Russian people’s tol- 
erance of austerity, regarding the pace of 
development of other nations, etc. But these 
strategic hypotheses are not explicitly artic- 
ulated. Greater explicitness would have 
rendered the exposition more fruitful, by 
removing doubt and uncertainty as to the 
premises from which the final conclusion 
was derived. 

This is not a plea for elaboration of the 
obvious. It is rather a plea for more sophis- 
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ticated discrimination between what is ob- 
vious and non-controversial and what is 
significant and controversial. ‘It might be in- 
structive to re-examine from this point of 
view some of the many disconfirmed capa- 
bility predictions of our time. One. might 
reflect, for example, on the generally im- 
plicit assumptions from which observers 
predicted that Nazi Germany could not 
stand the financial and moral strains of a 
long war; that the Red Army would collapse 
in a few weeks under the hammer-blows of 
the Wehrmacht; that it would take Russian 
scientists and engineers twenty years or 
more to produce an atomic bomb; etc. 

It is easy to be wise after the event. Some 
degree of uncertainty is probably inherent 
in all complex capability calculations, at 
least in the present state of knowledge. But 
the burden of our argument in this section 
is that clearer understanding of the steps in- 
volved in capability analysis, more sophisti- 
cation in formulation of capability premises, 
more explictness in articulating strategic 
premises, and more rigor in their applica- 
tion to environmental data should help to 
avoid such gross miscalculations as have 
characterized capability predictions in the 
past. 


Conclusions 


The first conclusion that emerges from 
this discussion is our conviction that the 
ecological viewpoint and frame of reference 
—the concept of man-milieu relationship 
and certain relationship theories—provide a 
fruitful approach to the analysis of foreign 
policy and the estimation of state capabili- 
ties. 

Our second conclusion is that it is fruit- 
ful to distinguish analytically between the 
relation of environmental factors to policy 
decisions, on the one hand, and to the 
operational results of decisions, on the 
other. With respect to policy-making and 
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the content of policy decisions, our position 
is that what matters is how the policy- 
maker imagines the milieu to be, not how it 
actually is. With respect to the operational 
results of decisions, what matters is how 
things are, not how the _policy-maker 
imagines them to be. In our judgment, a 
good deal of the confusion which has 
clouded the discussion of environmental 
factors in international politics derives from 
failure to keep this distinction explicit and 
to observe it rigorously. 

Third, we conceive of the ecological ap- 
proach as a system of concepts and theory 
that is useful to the student of international 
politics, not as a substitute for, but as a 
complement to, the behavioral and other 
approaches to the study of foreign policy 
and the international capabilities of states. 

Finally, we see in the ecological approach 
a useful bridge for bringing to the study of 
international politics relevant theories and 
data from geography, psychology, sociology, 
and other systems of learning. 
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Kurt Lewin’s approach to conflict and its resolution 


A review with some extensions 


GEORGE LEVINGER 
Bryn Mawr College 


In considering an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to problems of conflict resolution, it 
is important to search for building blocks 
which will lend it a solid foundation. Such 
building blocks must consist of basic con- 
structs and propositions concerning man’s 
social behavior. It will be particularly use- 
ful to find those constructs that are sufli- 
ciently general to help subsume propositions 
from several disciplines at the same time. 

One system of general constructs which 
may aid our progress in this direction is 
that developed by the psychologist Kurt 
Lewin. His “field theory,” which has had 
its major reference to the realm of individ- 
ual psychology, is best described in Lewin’s 
own words. It is “. . . a method of analyz- 
ing causal relations and of building scien- 
tific constructs” (10, p. 45). 

Lewin’s approach de-emphasizes the for- 
mulation of postulates or propositions con- 
cerned with any single realm of data. Rath- 
er, he aims to describe psychological and 
social situations by constructing their essen- 
tial structural and dynamic qualities. Thus 
his approach—perhaps paradoxically—is con- 
cerned simultaneously with the abstract and 
the concrete. In the Preface to his post- 
humous book (9) Gertrud Weiss Lewin 
reminisces about an early paper by her hus- 
band as follows: “. . . He compares the task 
to the building of a bridge across the gorge 
separating theory from the full reality of 


the ‘individual case.’ The research worker 
can achieve this only if, as a result of a 
‘constant intense tension,’ he can keep both 
theory and reality fully within his field of 
vision” (9, p. xvi). Lewin set himself a 
difficult task. In many respects his work 
raised more questions than it answered, but 
this also may be one of his major contri- 
butions. 

This paper aims to demonstrate some of 
the implications of Lewin’s way of thought 
for a behavioral analysis of conflict and con- 
flict resolution. We shall first present the 
most relevant concepts in the field-theoret- 
ical system. Next we shall examine the 
kinds of psychological conflict situations 
discussed in these terms by Lewin. Finally, 
we shall discuss some simple extensions 
from his field-theoretical analysis to situa- 
tions of conflict within and between various 
social entities. 


Definition of Terms 

As Cartwright states in his Foreword to 
Lewin’s Field Theory in Social Science, the 
“field” is the fundamental construct: “.. . All 
behavior (including action, thinking, wish- 
ing, striving, valuing, achieving, etc.) is 
conceived of as a change of some state of 
a field in a given unit of time, (dx/dt)” 
(10, p. xi). Conceptually defined, the field 
is a space traversed by lines of force. This 
is a general definition which is applicable 
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to the subject matter of diverse disciplines, 
such as physics, psychology, or sociology. 
One may co-ordinate the space, the divi- 
sions within the space, the forces, and the 
sources of forces to physical, psychological, 
or social entities. 

Until the last ten years of his life, Lewin 
was concerned primarily with individual 
psychology and with the effect of the total- 
ity of determinants on an individual's be- 
havior. Therefore, he used most of his basic 
constructs with reference to psychological 
phenomena. The definitions presented here 
—which refer to the terms most relevant for 
an analysis of conflict situations—use psy- 
chological illustrations, yet it is well to keep 
in mind the potential generality of such 
concepts. 

1. Life-space. The totality of the person’s 
psychological and biological environment 
which has an effect upon him at any given 
moment. This includes persons, events, or 
things in the external environment and 
needs, values, thoughts, or feelings in the 
internal environment, of which the person 
is to some degree aware at a given time. 

2. Region. A division within the life- 
space, denoting some present or potential 
activity of the person. For example, at 
some moment he might be in a region of 
riding a bicycle and would be aware of the 
existence of other regions, such as stopping, 
getting off, parking the bicycle, and so 
forth. 

8. Locomotion. Locomotion _ occurs 
through time, and it is represented by 
changes in a person’s location in the re- 
gions of his succeeding life-spaces. 

4. Barrier. A barrier may be designated 
by a region, or boundary of a region, which 
offers resistance to locomotion. 

5. Valence. The attractive or repulsive 
character of a region corresponds to its 
“positive valence” or its “negative valence.” 
Regions of positive valence induce ap- 
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proach, whereas regions of negative valence 
induce avoidance. 

6. Goal. A region of positive valence. 

7. Force. That which either induces or 
hinders locomotion from one region into 
some other region. Lewin distinguished be- 
tween “own forces,” which arise from with- 
in a person, and “induced forces,” which 
arise from the outside environment, e.g., 
from other persons. The point of. applica- 
tion of a psychological force is the person. 

a) Driving force. A driving force leads to 
locomotion. It is generated by one or more 
regions of either positive or negative va- 
lence. 

5) Restraining force. A restraining force 
emanates from a barrier. It does not lead 
to locomotion but influences the effect of 
driving forces. 

c) Resultant force. Behavior is rarely or 
never the product of merely one force. 
Usually, it is determined by a resultant 
force, whose direction and magnitude are 
the result of the entire complex constellation 
of driving and restraining forces which act 
on the person at any given moment. 

8. Field of force. The constellation of 
forces in any given region which would 
exist if the person were located in that re- 
gion. We may consider a region of positive 
valence to be a field of forces converging 
toward the region. On the other hand, a 
region of negative valence is a diverging- 
force field. 

9. Gradient of force field. The rate of 
change of the strength of the forces toward 
or away from some region at different dis- 
tances from that region. 

One postulate is fundamental to our sub- 
sequent discussion: the closer the person is 
to a region of positive or negative valence, 
the stronger are the forces driving him 
toward or away from that region. This pos- 
tulate has found empirical support from the 
experimental work of Fajans (5), one of 
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Lewin’s’ students. It has received further 
confirmation in a series of studies by J. S. 
Brown (2), inspired by Clark Hull’s and 
Neal Miller’s translations of Lewin’s in- 
sights into behavioristic terminology. 

Lewin made one additional observation 
concerning gradients of forces: “. . . The 
strength of the field forces which corre- 
spond to the negative valence diminishes 
much more rapidly with increasing spatial 
distance than do the field forces corre- 
sponding to the positive valence” (7, p. 
92). This important proposition, too, has 
been confirmed by Brown. When restated 
by the behaviorists, (cf. Miller, 12), it 
reads: “. . . The avoidance gradient is 
steeper than the approach gradient” (p. 
433). 


Three Basic Cases of Conflict 
Situations 


The conception that behavior is deter- 
mined by forces or fields of forces lends 
itself readily to an analysis of conflict situa- 
tions. Clearly, the constellation of forces 
which impinge on the life-space at any 
given moment finds many forces acting in 
opposition to one another. Strictly speak- 
ing, if conflict is defined as the collision of 
incompatible forces within the life-space, 
no person is ever free of conflict. If we con- 
sider that the person at any given moment 
has the possibility of locomoting in the di- 
rection of many different regions, then any 
particular action is the resultant of some 
implicit resolution of conflict. 

In his discussion of this subject, Lewin 
defined psychological conflict as a situation 
where the forces acting on the person are 
opposite in direction and about equal in 
strength. It need not be specified as to 
whether the person is aware of the forces, 
whether the conflict is important'to him, 
or whether there are many or few forces in 
opposition. The crucial point for the pres- 


ent paper is that, from the welter of many 
possible instances of conflict, we can con- 
struct dynamically different cases which 
have somewhat different implications for 
the person’s behavior. 

In several places (7, 8, 10) Lewin has 
outlined three dynamically different cases 
of psychological conflict, which we shall 
now discuss. We shall use the terms “plus,” 
“positive valence,” and “approach” in ref- 
erence to the existence of forces directed 
toward a given region. Similarly, the term 
” “negative valence,” and “avoid- 
ance” will refer to forces away from some 
region. 


“ . 
minus, 


THE CASE OF PLUS-PLUS CONFLICT 


The first instance of psychological con- 
flict is where the person stands midway 
between two positive valences. He has to 
choose one or the other of two equally at- 
tractive objects or activities. The classic 
example of Buridan’s ass starving midway 
between two bales of hay is an illustration. 
Another illustration would be the choice 
confronting a man trying to decide between 
two television programs which he believes 
are equally enjoyable. 

It can be demonstrated that the simple 
plus-plus situations depicted in Figure 1, a, 
will continue for only a short time before 
it is resolved. The equilibrium of the forces 
is unstable, since any slight change in the 
relative attractiveness of the two regions 
will drive the person off the exact center 
and toward one or the other of the goals. 
When this happens, the resultant force 
toward the nearer goal region increases pro- 
gressively, and the person is induced to 
continue his locomotion in that direction. 
So, for example, the TV viewer who has 
selected Channel 2 over Channel 4 is un- 
likely to be driven back toward Channel 4 
if the program lives up to his positive ex- 
pectations. At the end of the program, a 
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new constellation of forces may induce him 
to change his station or turn off the set. 
Plus-plus conflict is a conceptual simpli- 
fication of the usual situation where at- 
taining either of the two goals also has its 
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some punishment, the person is exposed to 
minus-minus conflict. His behavior result- 
ing from such a conflict depends largely 
upon the other characteristics of the situa- 
tion. That is, the stronger the barriers hold- 


[t }e-[2] 
b 


Fic. 1.—Situations of plus-plus conflict. a, Simple plus-plus conflict; b, complex plus-plus conflict, 
with recognition of the negative aspects of attaining each of the goals. 


negative attributes—that is, attaining one 
goal entails sacrificing the other. Although 
neither TV program may be particularly 
noxious, tuning in on one does mean miss- 
ing the other. This more complex situation 
is pictured in Figure 1, b. Since almost any 
choice between attractive goals has a few 
negative features, we may subsume the 
plus-plus conflict under the more general 
case of “double plus-minus conflict.” 

If we restate Lewin’s construction of this 
first case of conflict, it best represents a 
situation wherein the positive valences are 


bl 


o 
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ing the person in the situation between the 
two negative valences, the more he will be 
forced to choose one of the unpleasant al- 
ternatives. 

In Figure 2, a, P stands between two 
negative valences. However, there are no 
barriers preventing his exit from the situa- 
tion. The resultant force governing his be- 
havior will be in the direction of leaving 
the region between the two negative va- 
lences and presumably moving toward some 
other regions offering more positive attrac- 
tions. 
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Fic. 2.—Situations of minus-minus conflict. a, Minus-minus conflict without barriers; b, minus-minus 


conflict with barriers. 


predominant and the negative valences 
have the nature of costs or sacrifices rather 
than outright harmful or unpleasant events 
and, further, where resolution is relatively 
rapid. 


THE CASE OF MINUS-MINUS CONFLICT 


In this second case the person stands be- 
tween two negative valences of about equal 
strength. For example, if he is faced by 
the alternatives of either performing some 
extremely distasteful task or of suffering 
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In Figure 2, b, P is propelled by the 
same resultant force. However, in this case 
his potential movement is blocked by im- 
passable barriers. This is illustrated by the 
situation wherein a worker is faced with 
the alternative of performing an unpleasant 
task or of losing the respect of his fellows, 
where it is not possible for him to leave 


the job. 


1 Kenneth Boulding refers to this situation as 
“Buridan’s ass between two skunks.” 
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The conflict shown in Figure 2, a, is un- 
stable, since the equilibrium of forces is 
readily dissolved if P moves out of the re- 
gion where the negative driving forces are 
effective. Where barriers preventing such 
locomotion are present, on the other hand 
(see Fig. 2, b), the equilibrium is stable. 
In the plus-plus conflict situation, the in- 
crease in the forces upon P’s approach to 
the valent region leads to his further ap- 
proach to that region and to the dissolution 
of the initial quandary. However, in the 
minus-minus situation, an approach to ei- 
ther of the regions leads to stronger forces 
driving P in the opposite direction. It has 
been demonstrated empirically that minus- 


~E] 
a 


unattractive aspects prevent him from at- 
taining it. 

We shall consider two: kinds of plus- 
minus conflicts, as illustrated in Figure 3. 
The first involves an individual who is ex- 
posed to both positive and negative driving 
forces emanating from the same region. For 
example, the fellow who is attracted by the 
good looks of a certain co-ed may be equal- 
ly repelled by her pungent and unwhole- 
some breath. This situation comes closest to 
the meaning of “ambivalence” in the lan- 
guage of psychoanalysis. 

The second instance is depicted in Fig- 
ure 3, b. Here P is outside a positively va- 
lent region which is surrounded by nega- 


Fic. 3.—Situations of plus-minus conflict. a, Person located near a region from which emanate both 
positive and negative driving forces; b, person located near a region which produces positive driving 


forces, but he is blocked by restraining forces. 


minus confiicts do indeed lead to less rapid 
resolution (1). It may be observed here 
that, if the negative valences in the minus- 
minus conflict situation are sufficiently 
strong, P will turn against the barriers in 
his attempts to escape. 


THE CASE OF PLUS-MINUS CONFLICT 


Whereas the previous cases involve the 
incompatibility of forces stemming from 
two different regions, the third case involves 
the incompatibility of forces stemming from 
the same region. As was seen in the plus- 
plus situation, it was relatively simple to 
resolve the conflict by moving toward one 
or the other of the two regions. Also in the 
minus-minus situation, P could leave the 
area of conflict by overcoming the barriers, 
and he was in little conflict concerning the 
desirability of heading for an exit. In the 
present case, however, the attractions of 
the goal region hold P nearby, whereas its 


tively valent barriers. In order to reach his 
goal, P must undergo some unpleasant ex- 
perience. For example, in order to become 
an attorney, he must pass his bar exams. 

The situation of plus-minus conflict is 
particularly interesting—and_persisting—be- 
cause of the differing steepness of the posi- 
tive and negative force gradients. Lewin 
(7) has pointed out—and Miller and others 
(12) have confirmed experimentally—that, 
as P approaches the goal region, the 
strength of positive and negative forces in- 
creases and that the strength of the nega- 
tive forces increases more rapidly than that 
of the positive ones. Thus, in this situation, 
P may approach rather near to the goal be- 
fore its undesirable characteristics repel 
him and stop him. However, as soon as he 
goes in the opposite direction away from 
the goal, its desirable characteristics drive 
him back toward it. 

In the typical plus-minus case, P vacil- 
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lates around a point where the plus forces 
are strong enough to hold him but not 
strong enough to overcome the growing 
minus forces. We find here that reducing 
the negative character of the goal tends to 
be far more effective than increasing its 
positive aspects for resolving P’s conflict. If 
only the positive driving forces are in- 
creased, P approaches closer to the goal. 
This approach simultaneously arouses an 
increase in the negative forces impinging 
on him. Therefore, unless the approach 
forces are so strong that P is able to enter 
the goal region, his level of conflict in- 
creases, with an accompanying heightening 
of his psychological tension. 


TENSION 


Although the popular view may place a 
negative value on tension per se, Lewin 
treats tension states in a relatively value- 
free manner. Thus the person does not 
strive to eliminate tension: a _tensionless 
life-space would be lifeless. Instead, there 
is a tendency toward the equalization of 
tensions in various neighboring regions of 
activity. Those regions where the greatest 
tensions exist are of the greatest concern 
until their tensions are reduced in relation 
to those of other regions. 

Lewin is not very explicit concerning 
tensions with regard to conflict situations. 
Yet he does mention that conflicts deriving 
from strong opposing forces lead to height- 
ened emotional tension. In turn, this re- 
sults in “restless movements” and lowered 
efficiency for solving problems which re- 
quire new insights. Furthermore, the ten- 
sion is likely to persist until the equilibrium 
of opposing forces is altered. 


A Brief Assessment 


Lewin’s approach has given us a basis 
for making some general observations about 
psychological conflict. By introducing such 
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concepts as valence, barrier, direction and 
strength of force in the setting of P’s psy- 
chological environment, he has offered a 
point of view which furthers our under- 
standing of the dynamics of conflict. Em- 
pirical studies by Barker (1) and by Meyers 
(11) have confirmed the validity of his 
observations. The fact that experimental 
psychologists of the Yale stimulus-response 
school have seen fit to refine his early in- 
sights and distinctions (cf. Hull, 6) bears 
added testimony to the fruitfulness of his 
views. 

On the other hand, Lewin’s contribution 
is limited principally to the concepts and 
distinctions discussed above. There remain 
a number of “empty regions,” which need 
to be explored to improve our understand- 
ing of conflict and its resolution. One of 
these areas of relative ignorance concerns 
the principles for predicting how conflicts 
will be restructured and in what direction 
future locomotion will occur. A second neg- 
lected area is the relation between the 
treatment of intrapersonal, or psychological, 
conflict and that of interpersonal, or social, 
conflict. A third concerns the need for 
making quantitative predictions from these 
qualitative formulations. 

Later we shall pay some conceptual at- 
tention to the former two areas. The last 
requires methodological work in the area 
of measuring the relevant psychological or 
social forces. 


The Restructuring of Psychological 
Conflict 

Can we look toward any rules by which 
the person’s conflict is restructured or re- 
solved? A few such rules seem implied by 
Lewin’s essential position. 

Let us consider P, who finds himself in 
a region of conflict. What alternatives are 
open to him for dealing with the conflict? 

First, he may choose to tolerate it. It 
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would seem that in situations of opposing 
forces, where the accompanying tension is 
low, P will find that tensions in other re- 
gions are higher, and he can tolerate their 
existence in this particular region. 

Second, P may locomote in his actual be- 
havior. He may go elsewhere physically. 
This will be likely in instances where the 
physical barriers are weak or non-existent. 

Third, he may change his perception of 
the conflicting forces. He may locomote 
psychologically by saying to himself, for 
example, that one of the unpleasant alter- 
natives in his conflict is really not so bad. 
This choice is most likely in situations 
where immediate behavioral resolution of 
the conflict is possible. 

Fourth, either through choice or through 
circumstance, P may be relocated in a new 
behavior space, where the presently con- 
flicting forces are overridden by a new 
force constellation. Thus the original con- 
flict becomes either postponable or obso- 
lete. For example, the man trying to decide 
between two TV programs is placed in a 
new situation if he receives a telephone 
call that an out-of-town friend is coming 
over to see him. Or an employee, in doubt 
whether to ask his boss for a raise, may 
learn that he has a good chance of obtain- 
ing a better job with another organization. 

These potential alternatives for dealing 
with conflict situations are not very satis- 
factory rules. More work needs to be done 
to specify the conditions determining the 
various possible choices.” 


Extension to Interpersonal Conflict 


How may Lewin’s observations about 
conflict within the person be extended to 
conflict on a larger scale? There are two 
ways of attempting such an extension: 
within a social unit and between social 
units. 


CONFLICT WITHIN A UNIT 


One extension is to consider the supra- 
individual unit, such as the group, the or- 
ganization, or the nation, as we would con- 
sider the person—i.e., P is analogous to 
group. Using this line of analysis, we could 
make statements about conflicts in groups 
which are parallel to those regarding the 
person. For example, we might say that a 
group of boys in camp would have less 
difficulty deciding between the equally at- 
tractive alternatives of going swimming or 
playing baseball than they would regarding 
the equally unpleasant alternatives of clean- 
ing the camp grounds or being confined to 
their cabin. 

One instance of this line of analysis 
might involve the exploration of an impor- 
tant current social issue. For example, we 
can examine the attitude of our nation— 
and also those of other nations—toward the 
goal of military disarmament. Ever since 
the end of World War I, when the destruc- 
tive power of modern warfare became fully 
apparent, we have been talking about the 
desirability of cutting armed forces and 
reducing expenditures for weapons. On the 
other hand, over these same years, outlays 
for weapons have steadily increased their 
share of the national budget. Nevertheless, 
the talk about disarmament has grown 
steadily louder, and new disarmament pro- 
posals appear in the headlines almost every 
week. 

2 The psychoanalytic theory of defenses points 
to methods of handling psychological conflicts 
which overlap with the alternatives presented 
here. Thus “denial” is an instance where P 
chooses—at some more or less voluntary level in 
his life-space—to ignore a given conflict. “Ra- 
tionalization” refers to a process whereby he ex- 
ae to himself how various plus or minus va- 
ences may have changed since a prior time and 
how he can now move into previously closed re- 


gions. Other defense mechanisms may be trans- 
lated similarly. 
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Our seemingly contradictory and vacil- 
lating attitude may be considered to be an 
instance of plus-minus conflict. The pros- 
pect of disarmament is attractive to us for 
many reasons, and, no matter where we 
stand, there are forces driving us toward 
this goal. On the other hand, the prospect 
of disarmament is also rather frightening. 
When we stop talking and try to move 
toward this goal, we soon reach a point 
where strong forces drive us in the opposite 
direction. Such negative driving forces stem 
from our fears—fears of what our enemy 
might do to us and what we would be 
unable to do to him if we reduced our 
armaments. Observing the contemporary 
scene, it appears that our fears of disarma- 
ment are far stronger than our desires for 
it. The conflict will remain unresolved as 
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ment are also forces away from the region 
which means destruction. Thus the seeming 
plus-minus conflict also has the attributes 
of a minus-minus conflict. Second, military 
disarmament is not an all-or-none goal, such 
as taking off one’s overcoat. There are many 
degrees of armament and disarmament, 
and the path toward the latter can include 
gradual steps and small cuts. Nevertheless, 
despite its simplification, a Lewinian analy- 
sis does provide some insights into this 
social problem. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN SOCIAL UNITS 


The second, and even more complex, ex- 
tension of Lewin’s approach goes beyond 
his model of intrapersonal conflict, where 
a single “person” is drawn in different di- 
rections by opposing forces. This extension 


[+ -€d-L+ | 
(GROUP) 
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Fic. 4.—Examples of simple and complex extensions of the intrapersonal conflict model. a, Simple ex- 
tension, where total group is considered analogous to P; b, complex extension, where members of group 


also are considered separately. 


long as our negative and positive feelings 
remain at their present level. 

What factors will induce a nation to reach 
the goal of disarmament? Confining our- 
selves entirely to the present line of reason- 
ing, we may see the answer as a decrease 
in negative and/or an increase in positive 
forces. We may also note that reducing the 
negative forces is a far smoother road than 
increasing the positive ones. Since tension 
is a function of the strength of the opposing 
forces, we shall find the tension increasing, 
the more the increase in positive forces 
drives the nation to approach the goal. 

Two further observations should be add- 
ed concerning the complexity of this par- 
ticular illustration. First, to some extent, 
the forces toward the region of disarma- 
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must consider conflicts between separate 
entities, each driven and restrained by its 
own set of forces. The interrelationships 
among these separate sets of forces are the 
subject of this analysis. In Figure 4 the 
contrast between these two different analy- 
ses is illustrated. 

This second extension is a difficult task. 
We must transfer our view from the psy- 
chological to the social field, from the life- 
space of the person to the social space of 
several persons.* Since each of the parties 


% The reader who is interested in Lewin’s in- 
fluence on experimental research on interpersonal 
relations may wish to consult the collection of 
papers, edited and integrated by Cartwright and 
Zander, Group Dynamics: Research and Theory 


(3). 
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is affected by intrapersonal, as well as inter- 
personal, forces, it is easy to confuse these 
two different levels of analysis. Lewin him- 
self published only one attempt to deal 
with conflict in the social space (9, chap. 
6), and his treatment was neither complete 
nor entirely successful. 

If we are to apply the Lewinian con- 
structs to interpersonal conflict, we may 
note, first, that the intrapersonal cases 
noted earlier also have interpersonal ele- 
ments. For example, a child in a quandary 
whether to obey his mother is certainly 
affected by his relationship to her. What 
are his mother’s intentions in exacting his 
compliance? Does she treat disobedience 
harshly or leniently? Is she likely to dis- 
cover whether or not he complies? In the 
previous analysis we did not dwell on the 
possible countering measures which a per- 
son in such a conflict might use against the 
influence of other parties. An interpersonal 
analysis must focus on such possible inter- 
actions; and it must attend to the tensions 
in the relationship rather than to those in 
any one of the individual parties. 

Next, if we are to emphasize the rela- 
tionship, we must examine the interrelated- 
ness of the parties’ goals. If these goals are 
the same, will A, by attaining his goal, help 
or hinder B from reaching his? If the goals 
are different, are they compatible, or are 
they mutually exclusive? Or, if each party 
has many goals, how many of them over- 
lap and in what manner? 

With respect to the first of these ques- 
tions, Deutsch (4) has applied some of 
Lewin’s constructs to the analysis of co- 
operative and competitive relationships 
among group members. He assumed that 
in both kinds of relationships the persons 
are attracted toward the same goals. How- 
ever, the relationships differ as follows: In 
the former, the goals are “promotively” 
interdependent—that is, when A locomotes 


toward his goal, his locomotion helps B to 
approach it also. In the latter, the goals are 
“contriently” interdependent—when A ap- 
proaches his goal, he hinders B from enter- 
ing the goal region or even pushes B away 
from his goal. 

It would appear that the contrient rela- 
tionship is an instance of conflict, whereas 
the promotive one breeds only harmony. 
However, both these interpretations must 
be qualified. 

Competition, indeed, is conflict in the 
sense that the parties bring opposing forces 
to bear against one another's efforts, but 
competitive relationships can exist without 
generati.; tension or mutual hostility. For 
example, individuals may deliberately en- 
gage in competition in the service of some 
more important, promotively interdependent 
goal—as when two friends meet to play a 
game of tennis on a sunny afternoon. Or, 
in another case, the parties may in fact be 
in competition for a major prize but are 
either unaware of it or do not allow it to 
enter into their social interaction. Thus the 
two best students in a class may help each 
other, despite knowing that the other's gain 
may well cost one the class trophy. Both 
these illustrations are cases of “friendly 
competition,” and they serve to emphasize 
the importance of multiple goals in conflict 
situations. 

If competitive relationships are not all 
tense and unhappy, neither are all co-op- 
erative relationships relaxed and gay. A 
relationship which is initially designed to 
promote similar goals may eventually result 
in negative benefits for one or more of the 
parties concerned. Thomas (13) has re- 
cently supplemented Deutsch’s analysis 
with the concepts of facilitative and hinder- 
ing task interdependence. Thus we may 
conceive of a group engaged in co-opera- 
tive endeavor—say, a team on a production 
line—where the slowest member hinders the 
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others from proceeding effectively toward 
the group’s goal of high production. The 
lagging member may be as much, or more, 
concerned in promoting the group goal as 
the others, but his low capability and their 
dependence on his work may generate high 
tension in the relationship. Thus we can 
see that certain forms of “co-operative” re- 
lationships can heighten tension and pro- 
duce social conflict. 

Let us now turn to interpersonal rela- 
tionships where the parties’ goal regions lie 
in the opposite, rather than the same, di- 
rection. In this discussion let us designate 
relationships involving compatible goals as 
“trade” relationships and those with in- 
compatible goals “fight” relationships. 

We may conceive of a trading relation- 
ship as an instance of plus-plus conflict 
among two separate entities. Each of the 
parties is attracted toward a positive goal, 
namely, some object under the control of 
the other. The situation is intrinsically at- 
tractive to both, and external barriers are 
unnecessary to maintain the association. 
Further, once the parties have oscillated 
off the mid-point, they will most likely con- 
summate the bargain and take possession 
of their respective goal objects. To illustrate, 
auto buyer and salesman may haggle with 
each other for a considerable period; but, 
once they have located the right car and 
satisfactory terms, both parties will loco- 
mote readily toward their respective goals. 

An antagonism between two evenly 
matched opponents may be characterized 
as a minus-minus conflict. Each may control 
regions of negative valence—such as his 
fists or verbal insults—into which he can 
drive the other. Neither is strong enough to 
subdue the other, but both are able to do 
considerable damage. If a fight should de- 
velop, both will suffer, and neither will 
gain. Objectively, the situation has no at- 
traction for either party, and the relation- 
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ship should be dissolved. However, subjec- 
tively, such situations usually contain bar- 
riers which prevent the parties from dis- 
solving the relationship and which may 
eventually promote the occurrence of an 
actual fight. Such a psychological barrier 
exists, for example, if both members of the 
relationship are convinced that leaving the 
scene indicates cowardice and leads to loss 
of prestige. 

The function of barriers in interpersonal 
conflict is of great significance. In the in- 
stance of the trade, for example, if both 
buyer and seller should have a monopoly 
over the market, this would be an impass- 
able barrier restraining them from turning 
to anyone else to consummate a deal. In 
such a situation, a bargain will be arrived 
at fairly rapidly. If only one party should 
have a monopoly, then the other is con- 
strained by barriers and suffers a bargain- 
ing disadvantage. In fact, the more A is 
restrained from entering alternative supply 
regions, the more likely he is to turn to B 
for his supplies. 

In the antagonistic situation, barriers are 
also important. Either they may prevent 
the opposing parties from escaping contact 
with one another and thus maintain condi- 
tions leading inevitably to a fight; or at 
the other extreme, barriers may interpose 
between the opponents and keep them 
fromm doing damage to one another. Usually, 
though, the function of barriers in inter- 
personal conflict does not have this all-or- 
none character. Barriers may restrain each 
of the opponents in some way but will not 
prevent them from all acts of hostility. Two 
men may find themselves in a hot dispute 
but feel restrained from using anything but 
verbal force. In international hostilities, the 
United States and Russia may be willing to 
do violent battle on the propaganda front 
but feel barred from the use of physical 
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acts of aggression—not to speak of atomic 
weapons. 

Let us conclude this discussion. We have 
reviewed some of the insights that Kurt 
Lewin’s approach may contribute to our 
understanding of the phenomena of con- 
flict. His analysis of the forces which pro- 
duce conflicts gives us a model, which may 
help us to look for their sources and their 
most likely form of resolution. It is evident 
that much conceptual development is de- 
sirable in this area, and this paper has made 
only a start at sketching possible extensions. 
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Misanthropy and attitudes toward international affairs’ 


MORRIS ROSENBERG 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Cornell University 


The political views of men, we often find, 
appear to be influenced by their basic atti- 
tudes toward human nature. There seems 
to be a tendency for those who consider the 
mass of men untrustworthy, selfish, and 
greedy to feel that men must be restrained 
and hence to advocate some authoritarian 
system of government. On the other hand, 
theorists who look upon most people as 
trustworthy, co-operative, and rational have 
been more likely to take a stand in favor of 
a free society. There is also reason to be- 
lieve, as we shall see, that faith in people 
may influence one’s attitude toward inter- 
national affairs. 

The relationship between attitudes to- 
ward human nature and the belief in a 
particular system of government is illus- 
trated in the works of several classical theo- 
rists. Hobbes, for example, felt that men 
were fundamentally insatiable in the desire 
for gain and power. Such covetousness in- 
evitably led to a “war of every man against 
every man” (3, p. 86). The only way to 
deal with this situation, he reasoned, was to 
invest the monarch with absolute power, in 
order to keep men under restraint.2 Machia- 
velli was even more specific in his negative 


1 The present report is part of a broader study 
of students’ values conducted at Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1950 and 1952 under the direction of 
Edward A. Suchman, Robin M. Williams, Jr., 
Rose K. Goldsen, and Morris Rosenberg. Dr. 
Stephen A. Richardson was most helpful in the 
formulation of the present report. 
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evaluation of human nature. “Because this 
is to be asserted in general of men,” he 
stated, “that they are ungrateful, fickle, 
false, cowardly, covetous. . . . Love is pre- 
served by the link of obligation which, ow- 
ing to the baseness of man, is broken at 
every opportunity for their advantage . . .” 
(7, pp. 130-31). It is not surprising to learn 
that he considered “no effective government 
. . + possible except absolute monarchy” 
(10, p. $43). 

On the other hand, Kropotkin’s belief in 
an anarchistic society was based essentially 
upon his assumption that most men were 
co-operative, helpful, and unselfish. “There 
is the gist of human psychology,” he said. 
“Unless men are maddened in the battle- 
field, they cannot stand it to hear appeals 
for help and not to respond to them... . 
The sophisms of the brain cannot resist the 
mutual-aid feeling, because this feeling has 
been nurtured by thousands of years of hu- 
man social life” (6).° It was upon this basis 


2 As Catlin notes: “Hobbes’ sovereign . . . is 
endowed with qualities of absolute power” (1, 
pp. 396-97 ). 


3In his Memoirs of a Revolutionist (5), he 
cites many examples of the kindness and help- 
fulness of people. Hence Kropotkin advocated 
the abolition of the coercive state. As Douglas 
interprets Kropotkin’s views: “The political or- 
ganization of society would thus be built from 
below on the principle of assent instead of im- 
posed from above by compulsion” (2, p. 205). 
A similar logic characterized the thought of 
Winstanley. Gerald Winstanley was the social 
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that he posited the feasibility of an anarchis- 
tic society characterized by a high level of 
freedom. 

In American society, there has been no 
normative consensus regarding the nature 
of human nature. Conflicting strands of 
thought are woven into the cultural belief 
system, providing moral warrant for either 
view—that men are basically good or basi- 
cally evil. From the expulsion from Para- 
dise through the doctrine of evolution to 
the Freudian emphasis on libidinal im- 
pulses, the notion that men have powerful 
immoral or amoral characteristics has been 
widespread. On the other hand, Parrington 
has noted that one of the philosophies which 
has contended for supremacy in America 
has been “the humanitarian philosophy of 
the French Enlightenment, based on the 
conception of human perfectability and 
postulating as its objective an equalitarian 
democracy” (8). 

Within American society today, there is 
probably a wide distribution of views, rang- 
ing from those who have a very positive 
view of mankind to those who consider it 
fundamentally base. Research has shown 
that an individual's degree of “faith in 
people” may influence his views regarding 
the nature of government;‘ it is also rele- 
vant to consider whether this attitude may 
govern his outlook on international rela- 
tions. 


theoretician of the Diggers movement of the 
seventeenth century, a group characterized by 
Sabine in the following terms: “Apparently they 
were simple-minded folk who thought that the 
Christian doctrine of brotherly love was to be 
taken as written” (10, p. 493). Winstanley felt 
that some group control was necessary but that 
the people would generally submit to the rules of 
their own choosing, a condition presumably as- 
sured by the annual election. 

4 It has been found that those with high “faith 
in people” are more likely than others to hold 
“democratic” attitudes (9). 


The “Faith-in-People” Scale 

In order to examine this question, we 
undertook to establish an empirical measure 
of faith in people among a random sample 
of college students and to determine 
whether this basic interpersonal attitude 
bore any relationship to attitudes toward 
power and co-operation on the international 
scene, The particular advantage of studying 
college students is that the future leaders of 
the nation—the people who will occupy cru- 
cial positions of power in the political, eco- 
nomic, and social realms of society—are al- 
most certain to come from this group. 

In order to range our respondents along 
the “faith-in-people” dimension, we asked 
them the following five questions:5 


1. Some people say that most people can be 
trusted. Others say you can’t be too careful in 
your dealings with people. How do you feel 
about it? 

2. Would you say that most people are more in- 
clined to help others, or more inclined to look 
out for themselves? 

3. If you don’t watch yourself, people will take 
advantage of you. 

4. No one is going to care much what happens 
to you, when you get right down to it. 

5. Human nature is fundamentally co-operative. 


It turned out that these five items formed 
a reliable scale, according to the Guttman 
method (11, chaps. iii, vi, xii); the coeffi- 
cient of reproducibility was 92 per cent. It 
will be noted that these statements make no 
reference to international matters. How do 
the attitudes expressed in these questions 
relate to the individual’s view of the inter- 
national scene? More specifically, what is 
the relationship between the individual’s 
degree of faith in people and (a) his belief 
in the principle of power as the best way to 
solve international problems and (b) his 
belief in the inevitability of war? 





5 These items were appropriately distributed 
at different points in the 40-page questionnaire. 
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The Principle of Power 


In a very broad sense, we may conceive 
of two alternative approaches to the prob- 
lems of international relations. The one is 
that nations can and should live together in 
peace; they should co-operate for their 
common benefit, seeking to promote friend- 
ship and harmonious relations in the world; 
they should rationally iron out differences 
of opinion, bound only by the higher laws 
of justice, fairness, and mutual respect; they 
should be equal, respecting one another's 
rights as nations. It is evident that such a 
principle of international association must 
assume that men are fundamentally ration- 
al, are willing to co-operate in a spirit of 
friendship, can be trusted not to violate 
agreements, and are worthy of respect. 

The other polar approach to international 
affairs is reliance upon power and force. A 
nation’s position, according to this approach, 
should be determined solely by its strength. 
There is no respect for the powerless; the 
weak have no dignity and deserve no con- 
sideration. This view corresponds to an 
oversimplified Darwinian version of the 
world as a jungle, in which the fittest 
(usually strongest) survive and the weak 
perish. This view of international associa- 
tion implies that men will submit to but one 
principle—might, force, power. 

One statement which expresses in ex- 
treme form the overwhelming significance 
of power as a principle of international re- 
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lations is the following: “A nation’s rights 
are determined by that nation’s power.” The 
relationship between responses to this state- 
ment and faith in people appears in Table 
1. 

The difference between the misanthropes 
and those with high faith in people is very 
clear-cut. Forty-four per cent of the former 
agree that there is no principle of impor- 
tance in international relations other than 
naked power, compared with only 18 per 
cent of the latter. This suggests that the 
student’s basic attitude toward human na- 
ture may have an important and predictable 
influence upon how he views the interna- 
tional scene. 

Now let us consider the question of inter- 
national co-operation. This principle is sym- 
bolized by the idea (if not the fact) of the 
United Nations. The United Nations is 
founded on the faith that nations can co- 
operate in peace and friendship. The symbol 
of supreme force and violence today is the 
atom bomb. We would thus expect the ad- 
vocate of international co-operation to place 
his faith in the United Nations, whereas 
the partisan of power would put his reliance 
in the atom bomb. 

Cornell students were asked the follow- 
ing question: 

Which do you, personally, count on as the 
more effective deterrent against war: The atom 
bomb or the UN?” 


———The atom bomb 
———The UN 


TABLE 1 
FAITH IN PEOPLE AND “NATION’S RIGHTS” 


“A Nation’s Rights Are De- 


TERMINED BY THAT NaTION’s High 

Power’’* 1 

aa aia. aria aie Guage ataine 18 

RIG nce. signatories ¥6i 4 eral es 14 

NS oS rcc ed eanvesneeves 68 

a ere (142) 
P(x) < 0.001. 


Farts in Peopie (Per Cent) 


Low 
2 3 4 5, 6 
28 37 36 44 
14 8 8 9 
58 55 56 47 
(248) (227) (136) (156) 


* This question is drawn from the 1950 study. Categories 5 and 6 have been combined in order to 
obtain enough cases for the extreme group. All other questions in this paper stem from the 1952 study, 
which contained a larger number of cases for the study of faith in people. 
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The differences between those with very 
high faith in people and those with very 
low faith in people are substantial (see 
Table 2). Fully 77 per cent of the most mis- 
anthropic people placed their faith in the 
symbol of power, the atom bomb, compared 
with 34 per cent of the most philanthropic, 
a difference of 43 per cent. Conversely, 
nearly three times as many of those with 
the highest faith in people placed their 
dependence upon the symbol of interna- 
tional co-operation, the UN, as among 
those with the lowest faith in people (66 to 
23 per cent). 

Similar results emerged when we asked 
Cornell students a more elaborate question 
about “what the U.S. should rely on to pre- 
vent another great war.” Our respondents 
were asked to select from among a number 
of alternatives those methods they con- 
sidered “highly effective” in preventing war. 
Three of these alternatives were the follow- 
ing: military power; emphasis on individual 
spiritual values and inner resources; under- 


standing, on the part of every citizen, of 
other peoples at home and in other coun- 
tries. 

Table 3 indicates that 62 per cent of the 
most misanthropic students felt that we 
should depend on military power, compared 
with only 27 per cent of those with the 
highest faith in people. Conversely, the 
latter were more likely to recommend that 
we emphasize “individual spiritual values” 
and encourage “understanding” of other 
national groups. 

It is thus plain that there is a linkage be- 
tween the student’s solution to international 
problems and his view of humanity. If he 
distrusts people and is suspicious of them, 
he feels that the only way to handle interna- 
tional affairs is through coercion, force, 
power. If he feels kindly toward humanity, 
he is relatively likely to place his reliance 
upon co-operation and mutual understand- 
ing as methods of settling international dis- 
putes. 


TABLE 2 
FAITH IN PEOPLE AND “DETERRENT TO WAR” 


“‘Waicn Do You Personauity Count 


Fart in Peopre (Per Cent) 


ON AS THE More ErFrective High Low 
DETERRENT aGArnst Wanr?”’ 1 2 3 4 5 6 
The atom bomb,................ 34 46 51 57 58 77 
The United Nations............. 66 54 49 43 42 23 
DTN 5.5 acon wineewasnes (227) (423) (365) (252) (167) (73) 
P(x?) < 0.001. 
TABLE 3 


FAITH IN PEOPLE AND RECOMMENDED METHODS OF PREVENTING WAR 


Metuops ConsIDERED High 
“‘Hicgaty Errective”’ 1 
Military POWEP. .........022cecccses 27 
Emphasis on individual spiritual 
values and inner resources...... 50 
Understanding . . . of other peoples 
at home and in other countries. . 77 
PHONG WOE 6 ois cde ccswena ce (236) 


Farts ry Peopie (Per Cen7) 


Low 

2 8 4 5 6 
41 47 45 46 62 
35 33 $1 28 24 
72 68 68 61 53 


(445) (876) + = (262) ~—Ss« (176) (76) 


* Totals add to over 100 per cent because more than one choice was allowed. P(x?) for each alternative <0.001. 
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The Inevitability of War 


If it is true, as some maintain, that men 
are by nature destructive, then it follows 
that war among peoples is inevitable. Freud 
has been a particularly prominent advocate 
of this view; he quite explicitly accounted 
for wars on the basis of a “death instinct.” 
The importance of using the concept of in- 
stinct in this regard is that it implies the 
following: that the inevitability of war is 
rooted in biological human nature.* Since 
human nature does not change, and since 
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Most people disagreed with the first state- 
ment, but opinion was fairly evenly divided 
with regard to the second. Tables 4 and 5 
indicate that the misanthropic students 
were three times as likely as those with 
high faith in people to expect periodic wars 
and nearly twice as likely to doubt that war 
could ever be eliminated completely. The 
logic is hardly obscure. The individual who 
has little trust in human nature is relatively 
likely to be convinced that men will inevi- 
tably fall upon one another, either because 


TABLE 4 
FAITH IN PEOPLE AND “WAR EVERY FEW YEARS” 


Farts 1n Peopie (Per Cent) 


“... We Miaut as Wetu Expect High Low 
a War Every Few Years”’ 1 2 3 4 5 6 

ee er eee 8 10 10 20 24 25 
ES ee 81 75 78 71 61 67 
MIE cove tive See wbbrics ses vs ll 15 12 9 15 8 

ee tee (231) (435) (367) (259) (174) (76) 
P(x?) < 0.001. 

TABLE 5 


FAITH IN PEOPLE AND “PARTIAL ELIMINATION OF WAR” 


“Tae Most We Can Hope To 


Accomp.isH Is tHE PartiaL High 
Eumunation or War’”’ 1 
0 ee ee hee rere 32 
Ee eS er oe 51 
CIES 6 on acevcee kee picks 17 
OE ea (236) 
P(x?) < 0.001. 


men possess an instinct of destruction, then 
there is no possibility of ever eliminating 
war. 

In order to examine this question, we 
asked our respondents to agree or disagree 
with the following statements: 


1. “In spite of all our efforts for peace, nations 
just can’t live together peacefully so we 
might as well expect a war every few years.” 

2. “The most we can hope to accomplish is the 
partial elimination of war.” 





6 See the discussion of this aspect of Freud’s 
theory in 4, pp. 372-78. 
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Farts 1n Peorite (Per Cent) 


Low 
2 3 4 5 6 
39 43 50 52 59 
43 44 40 33 36 
18 13 10 15 5 


(445) (376) (262) (176) (76) 


of innate predatory impulses or because of 
a desire to serve certain selfish ends. 


Implications for Research 


There are, of course, many reasons why 
some people feel that force must be the 
crucial element in international relations 
whereas others advocate international co- 
operation and mutual understanding, why 
some believe that war is inevitable whereas 
others hold out hopes of peace. Faith in 
people is but one such reason. Nevertheless, 
the results of this study point toward one 
surprisingly simple and straightforward con- 
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clusion: people appear more likely to be 
“peacelike” if they love and trust their fel- 
low men. 

This conclusion, of course, is not estab- 
lished by our data but is merely suggested 
by them. As such, it points the direction 
toward important areas for further research. 
Does the attitude of faith in people influ- 
ence the individual’s actual behavior (e.g., 
with regard to military service), or is it 
relatively divorced from the realm of con- 
crete action? Is the relationship between 
faith in people and attitudes toward inter- 
national affairs which we find among col- 
lege students also characteristic of those 
who currently play a crucial role in the 
formulation of international policies? If so, 
how, concretely, does faith in people influ- 
ence their decisions with regard to specific 
issues? If attitudes toward human nature do 
guide the decisions of the men of power, 
then we are directed toward another series 
of questions for research: Do the interna- 
tional policy-makers have a greater or lesser 
degree of faith in people than those who 
have little to say in such matters? Are 
there national differences in degree of faith 
in people? What is there in the cultural 
backgrounds, psychological characteristics, 
and unique experiences of international 
policy-makers that has determined their 
attitudes toward human nature? Is there a 
characteristic system of recruitment to posi- 
tions of international power of people who 
are dubious about the goodness of men? 
What about the deviant cases—the misan- 
thropes who believe in international co- 
operation and the possibility of peace, the 
philanthropists who put their faith in power 


and consider war inevitable? 


These are some of the questions toward 
which social scientists might well direct 
their research. For if it should turn out 
that, among current international policy- 
makers, faith in people is highly correlated 
with concrete behavior in the international 
realm, then our hopes for peace may hinge 
upon the social experiences and psycho- 
logical motivations which have determined 
their fundamental attitudes toward human 
nature. 


‘ 
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Notes on the role of the national: a social-psychological 


concept for the study of international relations’ 


STEWART E. PERRY 
Boston University School of Medicine 


Briefly and without a review of pertinent 
literature, this paper will suggest that one 
might profitably study international rela- 
tions by conceptualizing the focal unit of 
study as the role of the national—that is, the 
role played by a person when interacting 
with others who are not citizens of his own 
nation. The particular aim of the perspec- 
tive suggested in this paper is to provide 
more effectively for the integration of psy- 
chological data and concepts in a theory of 
international relations. From the point of 
view here presented, the study of interna- 
tional relations can be placed among those 
studies which are particularly concerned 
with social processes. The specific classes of 
social processes which are of concern to 
students of international relations are those 
that relate to the centrally important role 
of the national (that is, citizen, subject, and 
so on). This role can be considered the 
orienting focus for the study of any inter- 
national event. In fact, international rela- 
tions, from this point of view, can be de- 
fined simply as the study of any situation 
of human behavior in which one or more 
persons are behaving as nationals. 

The role of national is the standardized 
pattern of action which is displayed by a 
person when he experiences himself as hold- 
ing membership in a collectivity which can 
be called a nation-state. The experience of 
membership in a nation-state is, within the 
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theoretical perspective of this paper, pos- 
sible only when the subject-person per- 
ceives membership in his own nation-state 
as distinguished from membership in other 
nation-states. That is, the role of national 
cannot be seen empirically in isolation from 
the complementary role of extra-national— 
that is, the role played by a foreigner, an 
actor whose nation-state affiliation differs 
from that of the national.? The interactional 
system of national and extra-national com- 
prises the basic social system which should 
concern the student of international rela- 
tions. 

There are two theoretical difficulties in- 
volved in a perspective which views inter- 





1 Much of this paper has come out of discus- 
sions with Helen S. Perry, whose contribution 
to it amounts, in effect, to collaboration. I want 
to record also my indebtedness to Herbert Kel- 
man and Erving Goffman for many helpful criti- 
cisms. An earlier version of this paper was pre- 
sented in the 1954 seminar on psychological 
processes in international relations, American 
University. 

2 National and extra-national are perhaps awk- 
ward terms to use for these roles. Citizen and 
foreigner are possible alternatives; but they do 
not carry the connotation of the basic similarity 
between the action patterns of the members of 
different nation-state groups. In-national and 
out-national are even more awkward, although 
they have the advantage of alluding to the fun- 
damentally important concept of in-group and 
out-group. 
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national relations in these terms. First, the 
concept of the role of national seems to 
rely upon some concept of the nation-state, 
as a prior theoretical notion. I would like to 
glide over this difficulty for the moment by 
stating that the nature of the conceptual 
referent for nation-state is fully describable 
for the immediate purposes of this paper by 
a description of the role of national—with 
which the succeeding discussion will deal.’ 
Thus it is not the relations of nation-states, 
not relations among collectivities, with 
which the study of international relations is 
basically concerned; rather it is the relation 
between member-persons of one nation with 
member-persons of another nation. The 
actor in international events is not a nation- 
state but a person or, more exactly, an ab- 
straction from the pattern of behavior shown 
by persons. This is not to deny the “reality” 
of collectivities (or groups) in general or 
of nation-states in particular, but the na- 
tional-extra-national social system can pro- 
vide a conceptual basis for the integration 
of psychological concepts and the concepts 
of international affairs, something which is 
not possible when the student deals prima- 
rily in terms of relations between states. The 
second theoretical difficulty is that, although 
the system of national-extra-national inter- 
action is conceptualized as the study of in- 
ternational relations, it is likely to be meth- 
odologically difficult to consider the nation- 
al role only in relation to a complementary 





3 The empirical referent for nation-states can 
be clearly and operationally defined by the prac- 
tice of exchanging diplomatic missions—that is, 
staffs of representatives headed formally by an 
officer called an ambassador or minister pleni- 
potentiary. A set number of such exchanges of 
missions can be taken as a standard to determine 
whether or not a particular social collectivity is a 
nation-state. Such a definition lacks much in 
meaningfulness, but it leaves little doubt about 
what is being defined. 
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extra-national role. Thus, for analytical pur- 
poses, it may occasionally be necessary to 
consider the national role asa self-contained 
system or unit. Nevertheless, one will 
probably never understand national behav- 
ior, in a fundamental sense, except by see- 
ing it as molded by extra-national behavior. 

To emphasize this, let us look at the basic 
international social system, in ideal-type 
terms, as an interlocking set of reciprocal 
expectations held by national and by extra- 
national. The general structure or pattern 
of these reciprocal expectations is, in the 
ideal types, identical for both the national 
and the extra-national. In other words, the 
outlines of the roles are identical from the 
standpoint of analysis. Whether one is talk- 
ing about the national or the extra-national 
depends entirely upon the question, From 
whose point of view does one discuss the 
actual situation being studied? The recipro- 
cal expectations in the international situa- 
tion are standardized for all participants in 
the situation, even though all participants 
naturally do not act in identical ways. The 
source of this standardization is, of course, 
the same process of socialization by which 
any interaction in society gets institutional- 
ized. Thus the action pattern of the national 
is supported by his fellow nationals, as well 
as by the mirror provided in the responses 
to him made by the extra-national. 

The role expectations of the national and 
the extra-national can be formulated accord- 
ing to the following scheme: 


The Extra-national Re- 
The National Expects _ciprocally Expects the 
the Extra-national To National To 
1. Identify himself with 1. Perceive him (the 
a specific social col- extra-national) as 
lectivity, a nation- identified with a spe- 
state cific nation-state 
2.Perceive him (the 2. Identify himself with 
national) as identi- a specific social col- 
fied with a specific lectivity, a nation- 
nation-state state 
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8. Act out of his own 3. Recognize that he 


identification in such 
a way as to maxi- 
mize or maintain the 
values of his own 
reference group, the 
specific nation-state 


4. Recognize that he 
(the national) will 
act in such a way 
as to maximize or 
maintain the values 
of his national refer- 
ence group 


(the extra-national ) 
will act in such a 
way as to maximize 
or maintain the val- 
ues of his national 
reference group 


. Act out of his iden- 


tification in such a 
way as to maximize 
or maintain the val- 
ues of his own refer- 
ence group, the spe- 


cific nation-state 


Although this scheme may seem somewhat 
repetitious (since both role descriptions 
contain the same expectations), it will serve 
to emphasize the interlocking nature of the 
role expectations which define the interna- 
tional situation. As ideal types, these sets 
of expectation do not necessarily always de- 
scribe the roles in actual practice. 

Leaving aside for the moment the ques- 
tion of deviation from these ideal types, let 
us at this point put forth a general condi- 
tion for the operation of this system of re- 
ciprocal expectations. So long as at least one 
person enters the role of national, subject 
matter for the study of international rela- 
tions is being made. The extreme example 
of this general condition or prerequisite for 
the operation of the international social sys- 
tem is that situation in which only one per- 
son assumes the role of national but with- 
out actually interacting with any other per- 
son. That is, in an integration of national 
role with extra-national, only one actor in 
the integration need be physically em- 
bodied—there in body, so to speak. The ex- 
tra-national may be an actual person, or he 
may be simply an imagined, fantasied, or 
personified object of the national’s action. 
(In making this point, I am not referring to 
situations in which the communication or 
interaction is carried on by long distance— 
as in letters or telephone conversations and 
so on.) The international situations of fan- 
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tasied or personified extra-nationals com- 
prise the most frequently encountered event 
in international relations; and they may be 
the most important sort of international 
event. In addition, they present one point 
of articulation between the social processes 
of international relations and interpersonal 
processes, and thus they are one of the 
keys to the integration of the data of inter- 
national relations proper and the data of 
psychology. 

In order to understand what is meant by 
the statement that situations including a 
fantasied or personified extra-national are 
the most common international events, it is 
necessary to enter into some discussion of 
the concept of personification. In so doing, 
it will be possible to indicate some of the 
ways in which the data and theory of psy- 
chological processes may be integrated with 
the data and theory of international proc- 
esses. 


Personality, Personification, and the 
Role of National 


Any individual's behavior with another 
person is based upon his expectations of the 
communicative value that his behavior has 
to the other person. Such expectations are 
in turn based upon the actor’s internal pic- 
ture of what the other person is like. These 
internal pictures may be called “personifica- 
tions.” The actor will also have an internal 
picture of himself, a personification of him- 
self, complete with expectations of his own 
behavior. Interactions, then—whether in 
terms of role or in terms of personality—can 
be seen as mediated by the personifications 
held by the persons who are behaving. The 
personifications which one uses are an end- 
product of growing up; they are learned, 
but to a certain extent the personifications 
in action at any particular time may be re- 
formulated through the immediate experi- 
ence of the actor in the on-going situation. 
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To the extent that the personifications used 
by the actors in a situation coincide with 
the “real” behavior of those who are per- 
sonified, to that extent the interactions will 
tend to proceed to the realization of the 
goal states toward which the interaction is 
directed. 

The role of national, like all roles, is, of 
course, somewhat differently enacted by 
each person. Moreover, the role becomes 
defined according to the way in which it is 
played, just as a part in a theatrical drama 
is not re-created by the dramatic actor in 
the exact sense that the author intended in 
his original writing of it. Personality, then, 
can determine the style of enactment of the 
national role, even though it does not deter- 
mine its pattern. A corollary proposition is 
that personality is one determinant of 
whether or not the individual will accept or 
reject the various social expectations which 
push him toward behaving in the role of 
national. The capacity of the individual to 
accept or reject the role, or some aspect of 
it, means that the individual may participate 
in a re-definition of the role and thus in the 
process of social and cultural change. 

From the assumption that the study of 
international relations centrally includes the 
study of the national-extra-national social 
system is derived the notion that the na- 
tional role, like all other roles, is enacted 
not only according to the social expectations 
inherent in the role but also according to 
the laws of psychological behavior. That is, 
a person acting in any situation is a whole 
person, with motives, values, anxieties, and 
so on, no matter what role he is playing. 
Every enactment of the national role is 
therefore played under the influence of the 
fundamentally human capacities and vul- 
nerabilities in the act of feeling, thinking, 
sensing, and so on. Thus, whereas the pat- 
tern of the role is socially determined, its 
enactment can be understood only by in- 
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cluding the notion of interpersonal processes 
(9, chap. vi). 

Each person enacts the role differently 
according to his personality. But, quite aside 
from “individual personality,” even the most 
patterned and widespread behavior organ- 
ized as a role has functions on the interper- 
sonal level as well as on any social or cul- 
tural level of analysis. A person acting in the 
role of national is no less guided by his 
needs for satisfactions and securities* than 
at any other time (10). These needs may 
be set up primarily by social events, but 
they are experienced as personal events and 
as such can be translated again into social 
events by the experiencing, acting person 
in the role of national. Personifications are 
thus in the service of both national role be- 
havior and interpersonal transactions. 

The fact that interaction can take place 
on the basis of personification means that 
the behavior of an individual by himself— 
that is, in the company of no other person— 
is still interpersonal behavior. That is, it 
proceeds with certain internally held pic- 
tures of the self and others—no matter how 
attenuated such pictures may be, for exam- 
ple, in states of brown study or reverie. 
Thus it is also possible for the person acting 
in the role of national to be interacting with 
an extra-national who is not there in body. 
The extra-national is a personification, ac- 
cording to the expectations of which the 
national acts and reacts. As I have men- 
tioned before, most international events that 
we can study concern nationals interacting 
in terms of personifications of extra-nation- 
als. Such events include those of newspaper, 
radio, and television communication of for- 
eign news to the public at large; much of 





induced by need for food and so on) and securi- 
ties (goal states of tensions induced by threats 
to self-esteem) are Sullivan’s terms. I rely heavi- 
ly on his work. 
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the work of the news reporters and analysts 
before they communicate to their fellow 
nationals by means of the public media; the 
discussions that we members of the public 
have among ourselves about foreign affairs; 
and a good deal of the work that goes on in 
the diplomatic offices all around the world. 
In other words, significant international 
events take place all the time without direct 
or indirect interaction of a national with a 
person plaving the role of the extra-nation- 
al. Personifications of extra-nationals permit 
us to engage in international events without 
having (or having had) the slightest con- 
tact with a foreigner. When one reads in 
the newspapers about what “such and such 
a country is doing or saying,” one under- 
stands and reacts in terms of personifica- 
tions of that country and of his own coun- 
try—himself. 

Where do these personifications come 
from? Insofar as these personifications are 
shared by members of a national group, 
they do not come from actual experience 
with foreigners. Primarily, they are con- 
structed out of the vicarious experiences one 
undergoes when one reads or hears about 
foreigners and how the foreigners are acting 
toward members of one’s own national ref- 
erence group. But these personifications are 
not simply personifications of people. In 
fact, most international events include per- 
sonifications of collective entities—nation- 
states—rather than people. One deals in 
personifications of Russia as well as of 
Khrushchev. One might personify Russia, as 
opposed to Russians, in the same sense that 
one might personify the American Legion 
as opposed to legionnaires. In international 
relations, the most frequent personifications 
probably refer to a collective entity rather 
than to members of a collective (7, pp. 299- 
800).5 From the fact that the nation-state 
is often personified in international events 
derive a great many difficulties in the exe- 
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cution (and understanding) of international 
relations. 

There is always a difference between the 
personification which one holds in an inter- 
action and the object or person that is per- 
sonified. Some of these differences will, in 
varying degrees, be potentially available to 
awareness in the acting person, but the 
greater the degree of discrepancy between 
the object and its personification, the less 
likely is the discrepancy to be available to 
focal awareness. A collectivity is, by the 
nature of things, likely to be quite far re- 
moved from a personification of it held by 
any person, for no social entity can be accu- 
rately collapsed into an image that describes 
a person. Thus any personifications of na- 
tion-states tend to be highly removed from 
“reality” and therefore to engender signif- 
icant problems in their use. 

One of the striking things about such 
personifications is that they may change 

5 Merton (and others) have distinguished so- 
cial status in terms of groups, collectivities, and 
categories. In groups, there is direct interaction 
among members of the status class; in collectivi- 
ties, there are shared values, attitudes, and so on, 
that lead to solidarity but are not accompanied 
by mutual direct interaction; categories simply 
distinguish members from non-members on the 
basis of some common characteristic that does 
not imply rity or interaction. It is necessary 
to make f aer distinction between those col- 
lectivities which, however solidary, are not per- 
sonified as concerted entities and those collec- 
tivities (such as nations) which are so personi- 
fied, are s« cially effective as entities, and yet 
do not partake of the characteristics of an inter- 
acting group. In the latter sort of collectivity, 
some degree of organization permits concerted 
action, which is not true of an unorganized col- 
lectivity. A collectivity which operates in terms 
of social effect as an organized collectivity in 
some respects may not operate in the same way 
in other respects: For example, Catholic church 
members in the United States act concertedly on 
certain matters of religious practices but prob- 
ably do not consistently vote in national elections 
as a bloc. 
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rather radically over a short period of time 
——witness, for example, the personification 
by United States nationals of Russia and 
Japan (or Russians and Japanese) over the 
course of the 1940’s. One of the reasons that 
these personifications can change so radi- 
cally is that they have little basis in face-to- 
face contact. That is, one does not have 
testable experience upon which to base his 
notions of the extra-national; thus one’s no- 
tions about him will be rather readily ame- 
nable to change with changes in the sorts of 
indirect communications that come from the 
newspapers, for example. On the other 
hand, mere contact with foreigners from a 
particular nation does not necessarily deter- 
mine how one views citizens of that nation 
or how one views that nation as an entity. 
Such contact simply provides the possibility 
of a more accurate picture (5).® 


Nation and Nation-Personification 


The tendency in national role behavior to 
act upon a personification of the national 
collectivity or group? as an entity deserves 





6 Before leaving the notion of personification 
as related to national role, I should perhaps com- 
ment briefly and incidentally on the concept of 
national character. Whatever definition of this 
concept one chooses—whether « Kardiner’s 
concept of basic personality, Dusvait’s concept 
of modal personality, or whatever—national char- 
acter, valid or invalid as a description of a cul- 
tural phenomenon, is by no means similar to the 
concept of the role of the national. Predispo- 
sitions to particular patterns of interpersonal re- 
lations that may be inherent in one or another 
culture could, it is true, color the enactment of 
the role of the national by the culture members. 
In this sense, national character conceivably op- 
erates to influence national roles in the same 
manner as any individual’s personality influences 
his enactment of a social role. For this reason 
the study of national character would be impor- 
tant in the analysis of international relations. 
However, in the frame of reference of this paper, 
it remains a residual factor. 
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further consideration, especially in view of 
the fact that international relations as a 
discipline is traditionally concerned with 
the nation as an entity. The fact that we 
personify our own nation and foreign na- 
tions permits us to think about international 
relations in somewhat simpler terms than 
the confusing mass of reality in international 
relations would otherwise engender. The 
ordinary consideration of the nation as an 
actor or person that we use in our national 
role behavior is a useful conceptual tool. 
The same conceptual tool is more deliber- 
ately used in the traditional discipline of 
international relations; it is again a simpli- 
fication of reality, but in this case for the 
purposes of systematic investigation rather 
than for the purposes of commonplace, day- 
to-day, or lay thinking, feeling, and acting 
about world affairs. 

The difference between the lay use of the 
concept of nation and the scholarly use of 
that concept lies in the manner in which 
the nation is thought to act. The interna- 
tional relations scholar generally is too 
aware of possible fallacies in considering a 
nation’s acts as if they were the acts of a 
single person, and therefore he is very care- 
ful about saying, for example, something 
like “U.S. pride was hurt by Britain’s im- 
pressment of American sailors.” However, 
the layman is not so cautious, and he is 
more likely to act as if the nation is a 
feeling, thinking being. 

Psychologists and sociologists especially 
have been concerned with the notion of 
the group-mind fallacy, and thus psycho- 
logical interpretations of a nation’s behavior 
that seem to fall heir to this fallacy will al- 
most inevitably be criticized for it. How- 
ever, this notion needs further clarification, 
for it seems that there is a certain astute- 


TIn this section of the paper I shall use 
“group” as a synonym for an organized collec- 
tivity such as a nation. 
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ness in the lay concept of nation-state be- 
havior which is missed by those who are 
afraid of the group-mind fallacy. Certain 
aspects of the lay concept would appear to 
have a theoretical significance in terms of 
the concept of role behavior. 

If one accepts the idea that role behavior 
must be described as being enacted by a 
feeling, thinking person, then the empirical 
events of role behavior have to be seen in a 
psychological or interpersonal context. That 
is, within the socially determined structure 
of a role, the actor plays out his feelings, 
thoughts, sensations, and so on. And thus 
role behavior may be seen in terms of a 
psychology of motivation as well as in terms 
of social expectations. In the course of en- 
acting the role of a group member, the in- 
dividual accepts certain values, motivations, 
and goals which are not necessarily imme- 
diately relevant to the role behavior. In 
other words, he may experience guilt, anxi- 
ety, or what not as a consequence of ful- 
filling the role, not as a consequence of his 
idiosyncratic and personal orientation to 
that role, although that, of course, is also 
possible. For example, a white person iden- 
tified with southern mores and customs 
may be expected to experience some feel- 
ings of guilt or anxiety if a story hits the 
newspapers about the murder of a Negro 
by a white in Mississippi. But it would be 
an idiosyncratic orientation to the role of 
southerner if the same person felt the same 
sort of feeling about the murder by a white 
of a white in Mississippi. 

All members of a group will take part in 
motivational and affective behavior in the 
role of group members. And to the extent 
that this behavior is represented in the 
majority of the group and especially in the 
group leaders, to that extent, then, it is the 
behavior of the group. The concert of be- 
havior of group members can thus bring 
into being a social force that can be con- 
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ceptualized as something more than the 
sum of the individual members’ behavior— 
that is, group behavior. A consensus of 
affective or motivational behavior in a col- 
lection of individuals who see themselves 
as together permits the conceptualization of 
the action in terms of a psychology of affect 
and of motivation, and the group can be 
theoretically dealt with as a unit which is 
governed according to the theory of affective 
and motivational behavior as seen in the 
interpersonal behavior of single individuals. 
The affect or motives are not felt or experi- 
enced by the group, but by the individuals 
in it, and it is, in actuality, each individual 
person who is motivated or affectively stim- 
ulated. Such a conception avoids the notion 
of the group mind but takes into account 
the picture of group consensus which strikes 
the observer of such a phenomenon. 

Thus it becomes theoretically feasible to 
conceptualize the nation-state in terms of 
psychological processes which have been 
isolated and described from the observation 
of the interpersonal behavior of individuals. 
The empirical requirement of such a con- 
ception is the observation of the behavior of 
individuals in national-extra-national social 
systems; one does not observe the behavior 
of the nation as a group. On the other hand, 
the observations made of nationals behav- 
ing with extra-nationals can be organized to 
describe the construct of nation-state be- 
havior. 

With small groups, it is demonstrably 
possible to observe and describe aspects of 
a total group. This is possible because one 
can encompass enough of the relevant indi- 
vidual behaviors in the group process. One 
cannot make observations of all the mem- 
bers—or even all the leaders—of a national 
collectivity; and thus one cannot observe 
nation-state behavior in its totality. For this 
reason, it is not possible to make anything 
but highly speculative inferences about na- 
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tional motivations or affect simply from the 
data of, say, national policy statements. To 
make such inferences from such data is to 
assume the existence of a group mind that 
expresses itself in such statements, without 
having observed any behavior which links 
the statements to a group consensus. Policy 
statements together with data from other 
national-extra-national interactions—such as 
newspaper accounts, public opinion polls, 
direct observation of diplomatic inter- 
changes in international conferences, and 
so on—may, however, provide an empirical 
basis for inferring a nation-state, collective 
consensus of feeling, thinking, and acting. 
Only in this wise would it be possible to try 
to describe nation-state relations in inter- 
personal, psychological terms. 

By this means there are theoretical possi- 
bilities for the description of nation-state 
behavior in personified terms, in much the 
same terms as the layman, with and without 
supporting information, will describe the 
behavior of his nation or another nation. 
Consider this theoretical notion together 
with the somewhat less theoretical notion 
of personifications in the empirically ob- 
servable behavior of nationals, and it would 
seem feasible to make fairly valid state- 
ments to the effect that, for instance, “U.S. 
pride was hurt by Britain’s impressment of 
American sailors.” But, to repeat, such state- 
ments could be made with a high prob- 
ability of validity only if they were based 
upon a wide variety of observations of na- 
tional-extra-national behavior. And certain- 
ly any scientist should make plain for the 
scientific community exactly what these ob- 
servations were that led him to make such 
a statement. 

The point of all this is, of course, that a 
concept of the nation-state still has an 
important place in the study of international 
relations. But the content of that concept 
must be more specific than we tend to make 
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it. Further, since it is based upon observa- 
tions of national-extra-national behavior, 
the structure and content of that behavior 
must be of primary concern to the student 
of international relations before he will be 
able to formulate his field of study as a 
part of mid-twentieth-century social science. 


Some Functions and Implications of 
the National Role 

To answer the question of what functions 
are served by the national role, it is neces- 
sary to specify the terms of analysis to be 
considered. In the following quite cursory 
examination, I shall be concerned with the 
possible functions of the national role, in 
terms of (1) personality, (2) the social 
system of national-extra-national expecta- 
tions, and (3) the internal organization of a 
nation as that organization concerns rela- 
tions with other nations. The concrete 
events conceptualized as the national role, 
like any concrete events, have several ana- 
lytical contexts, and the meaning of an 
event depends upon what context one 
chooses. Thus the functions of the national 
role may differ according to whether that 
role is viewed from the standpoint of the 
immediate social system, the society in 
which it is enacted, or the interpersonal as- 
pects of the interaction (2).8 


FUNCTIONS WITHIN THE NATIONAL-— 
EXTRA-NATIONAL SYSTEM 


The primary function of the role of na- 
tional for the actor who takes on the role is 
found in any role systems which define an 


8 Some interesting case material on this point 
in regard to other social roles is provided by 
Gerhard Cotts, “A Socially Constructive Type of 
Psychopathologically Determined Activity,” Psy- 
chiatry, XVII (1954), 97-99. On the level of 
psychodynamic analysis, behavior may be con- 
sidered pathological; but, seen in the context of 
its social functions, the same behavior may be 
eufunctional—to use Marion Levy’s term. 
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in-group and an out-group. The self is 
found, defined, supported by reference to 
the in-group and identification with it. The 
orientation and reassurance functions that 
in-group identification fulfils are served by 
the national role. The general message that 
the national role carries for the actor is: 
“The other fellow is a foreigner, a stranger, 
apt to do things in strange ways. The mem- 
bers of my national group act and feel the 
way I do; this other fellow does not. He 
seems to think his ways are the right ones, 
but that is not true; ours are the right ones— 
at least for us. I will therefore defend our 
ways and maintain them against the 
changes that this fellow threatens by his 
whole orientation to the world.” 

The nature of the strong orientation and 
reassurance which the national-extra-na- 
tional system provides persons acting in it 
is illustrated in the history of treason. De- 
parting from the role of national, the 
traitor upsets the calculations of extra-na- 
tionals as well as his fellow nationals. It is 
not surprising that Benedict Arnold ended 
his life in Great Britain in isolation and 
without the respect of the extra-nationals 
whose cause he had tried to serve. Similarly, 
after the first back-slapping of deserters 
from Soviet Russia, persons like Kravchen- 
ko receive little attention from Americans 
who have had their conception of the Rus- 
sian national quite upset. The traitor, like 
Lord Haw-Haw, finds it hard to fit into the 
fabric of a formerly enemy nation. The 
Americans who elected to stay with the 
Communists after having been taken prison- 
er in Korea and who then decided to return 
home did not do so simply on the basis of 
homesickness for hotdogs and family. No, 
there is a recognized role for them in the 
United States; a much vaguer one and a 
more unsettling one if they stayed in Com- 
munist China or North Korea. There is more 
reward in being a repentant turncoat than 
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in being an odd-ball among people who do 
not understand odd-balls. 


FUNCTIONS WITHIN THE NATION 


The pulling power of the role of national 
within the national-extra-national system is 
matched by the strength of the role within 
the total society, where the role is, of 
course, functional in an instrumental way as 
the mechanism that mobilizes members of 
the society vis-a-vis other nations.? One 
might go so far as to say that the primary 
function of the role of national, within the 
society, is to provide a means whereby 
members of the society may be mobilized 
to protect and defend it (or values asso- 
ciated with it) relative to the power of 
another society. Even the citizens of so- 
called friendly nations are viewed by citi- 
zens of allies as instrumental in terms of the 
home nation’s defense rather than in terms 
of any other mode of evaluation. 

As conflict between two societies becomes 
perceived by nationals more and more clear- 
ly, the role of national becomes more and 
more rigidly defined and refined in terms of 
this function. For instance, during World 
War II the ideal American national saw 
Korean cherry trees surrounding the Tidal 
Basin in Washington; he did not refer to 
them as Japanese trees. Only after the re- 
sumption of peaceful relations with Japan, 
did the cherry trees revert to being Japa- 
nese. 

This increasing specification of rules for 
playing a role as member of an in-group in 
conflict with an out-group and the increas- 
ing rigidity with which those rules must be 


9 The general shared values and expectations 
inherent in the role of member of a society which 
are functional for the society in terms of its in- 
ternal life are not a part of the role of national, 
in the strict sense. The role of national “means” 
something only in terms of relating one’s self and 
one’s nation to other nations and their citizens. 
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followed is a well-recognized phenomenon 
of all conflict situations. But it is probably 
true that in no other role except that of na- 
tional is the person expected, in conflict 
situations, to give up almost any other role 
he may have, together with any associated 
values. For example, the ties of family rela- 
tionship are strained or broken if one mem- 
ber of a family takes on an extra-national 
or deviant national role. The American Civil 
War demonstrated this phenomenon, as has 
any civil war. Where one member of the 
family supported the Confederacy, while the 
others were Unionists, the division of loyal- 
ties might literally mean that a Union sup- 
porter shot to kill or maim a member of his 
own family. The deviant national who chose 
the Confederacy was a rebel and traitor who 
earned the treatment meted out to traitors 
and rebels. During World War II the prior- 
ity of national role behavior over any family 
roles was demonstrated when American 
courts sentenced American relatives of an 
escaped German P.O.W., to whom they had 
offered the shelter of the family. This fam- 
ily suffered the full force of national group 
sanctions because they had put their fam- 
ily obligations above the obligations of their 
roles as nationals. 

Professional and occupational roles, as 
well as family roles, must be subordinated 
to the role of national. An interesting exam- 
ple of this subordination is provided in a 
study of psychiatric ethics (6). A question- 
naire was sent to psychiatrists in the Phila- 
delphia area. One question asked what ac- 
tion a psychiatrist should take when a pa- 
tient reports criminal activities. The answers 
indicated that there was the highest agree- 
ment on the doctor’s responsibility to take 
action outside the doctor-patient relation- 
ship when the patient reported deviant na- 
tional role behavior. All but 3 out of 38 
questionnaire replies indicated that the 
doctor would take action that would con- 
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tradict the confidentiality of the doctor- 
patient relationship. Of these, 27 would re- 
port the patient to authorities, although 13 
would personally evaluate the seriousness of 
the national disloyalty before reporting the 
patient. A contrasting set of replies on the 
question of a patient planning to obtain a 
criminal abortion showed only 4 doctors 
ready and willing to take action (outside of 
discussions with the patient). Only 16 doc- 
tors would take action against a patient who 
was embezzling—and one of these would 
take action only if his own fees were being 
paid out of embezzled funds! In other 
words, the psychiatrists questioned were 
much more likely to assert the superiority 
of national role obligations over professional 
role obligations than they were to assert 
the general obligations of society member- 
ship (vis-a-vis ordinary criminal activities) 
over their professional role obligations. Ac- 
cording to the results of another question, 
they were also more prone to take sanctions 
against those patients who violated the code 
of the national role than those colleagues 
who violated the code of psychiatric ethics. 

A further example of the precedence that 
the national role takes over other societal 
roles is provided in the instance in which 
conflict between the national role and some 
other role is built into the person’s way of 
life. This would seem to be the case with 
military chaplains, in whom the role of 
national is reinforced by their military 
status. In a study of role conflicts of mili- 
tary chaplains, Burchard found that 45 per 
cent of his subjects believed that killing an 
enemy soldier was a righteous act and the 
remaining 55 per cent believed that it was a 
justifiable act. Burchard reports further that 
none of the chaplains interviewed 


felt that the individual soldier had any moral 
responsibility in the matter except to serve his 
country—a duty which in time of war takes pre- 
cedence over all others. Only 7 per cent as- 
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cribed any moral content to the act of killing in 
war-time and these would distribute the guilt 
over the entire nation. The assumption of a 
“just” war (or even of a “holy” war) was the ar- 
gument most frequently used in defense of war- 
time killing, followed closely by the plea of self- 
defense. It was argued further that the com- 
mandment “You shall not kill” has been cor- 
rupted in translation (a matter concerning which 
Bible translators appear to disagree) and that 
when it is read according to the ancient Hebrew 
tribalistic interpretation, “You shall not murder,” 
no moral wrong is involved in war-time killing. 
When asked to reconcile the “turn the other 
cheek” philosophy with war, one-fifth of the re- 
spondents felt that the conflict was so great that 
it could not be reconciled; with a few exceptions 
the remainder felt that there was no conflict 
since: (1) the individual and the nation are 
different, (2) the necessity for self-defense ob- 
viates any anti-violence teachings of Jesus, (3) 
“turn the other cheek” needs interpretation, and 
(4) this philosophy does not apply in this day 
and age. There were three respondents who said 
that they had never faced the question and who 
refused to face it during the interview [1]. 


To such lengths, then, does the role of na- 
tional demand precedence. 


FUNCTIONS WITHIN PERSONALITY 
SYSTEMS 


Considering the fact that the role of na- 
tional demands precedence over all other 
roles and is, within its limits, so powerful an 
influence upon the actions of a person who 
assumes the role, it is not surprising that, on 
the other hand, it admits of the widest 
range of personality configurations. That is, 
whilé certain roles—say that of accountant— 
seem to put a premium upon particular per- 
sonality patterns, the role of national is 
such that almost any personality will jibe 
with it. Obsessionals may tend to do better 
as accountants than hysterics, but neither 
pattern fits better the expectations inherent 
in the role of national. 

Other writers, especially Harold D. Lass- 
well, have explored some of the relations 
between personality and international rela- 
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tions, and there is no need to restate at 
length what the person, as personality, can 
derive from his identification with the na- 
tion as he plays the role of national (4). 
Suffice it to say that, especially in the ab- 
sence of war, the national role indulges 
more than it deprives, and for any person- 
ality pattern it is a great asset to engage in 
the socially approved course of action that 
the national role requires. Johnson’s maxim, 
“Patriotism is the last refuge of scoundrels,” 
merits its frequent quotation as a timeless 
reference to this fact. 


DEVIATIONS FROM THE NATIONAL ROLE 


I have emphasized, up to now, the over- 
riding pull of the role of national; yet there 
is also in the instance of this role, as with 
any other that society may offer or require, 
the phenomenon of deviation from, or out- 
right rejection of, the values and expecta- 
tions associated with the role. The under- 
standing of such deviation must be ap- 
proached on the same three levels of analy- 
sis that the preceding paragraphs have dis- 
cussed: the levels of the national-extra-na- 
tional system, the societal system, and the 
personality system. 

Morton Grodzins has written persuasive- 
ly of the sorts of situations in which other 
loyalties, other goals, other values, take 
precedence over these associated with the 
role of national (3). He makes the point 
that in all members of a national society 
there are kinds and degrees of disloyalty: 
We are all “traitriots.” Some instances of 
total rejection of the national role—the cases 
of Benedict Arnold and Lord Haw-Haw, 
for example—are probably understood best 
by examining the events in their defections 
in terms of personality. Other instances of 
total rejection, such as the case of many 
interned Japanese-Americans during World 
War II or most southerners in the American 
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Civil War, are best understood in terms of 
the over-all societal organization: The insti- 
tutionalization of practices of non-recipro- 
cation of loyalty and support alienates na- 
tionals from their society and énds in their 
rejection of the role. And on the level of 
national—extra-national interaction, one can 
see instances of the growth of common 
values which lead to the assertion of new 
roles, such as that of “world citizen.” 
Total rejection of the national role is, 
however, very rare. The fact that it takes 
precedence over all other roles a person 
might play means that the person who re- 
jects the role will find sanctions lowered 
against him in every sphere of life. Friends, 
family, business associates, and neighbors, 
as well as the governmental apparatuses of 
the society, will begin to act in ways which 
break off almost all the person’s ordinary re- 
lationships with his world. The omnipres- 
ence of such sanctions is one reason that 
the national role is so rarely rejected. But, 
as Grodzins points out, it is not so much the 
fear of sanctions in all these relationships 
that keeps the person playing the role of 
national; rather it is the fact that, together, 
all these relationships make up the person’s 
world and to extricate himself from it is the 
most difficult human task imaginable. 
Partial rejections of the role or some as- 
pect of it are, however, much more fre- 
quent. An example during World War II 
was the demands of some business firms in 
negotiations with the United States govern- 
ment, as in the War Production Board ef- 
fort. Before they would accept production 
controls necessary for military planning, 
they insisted upon certain economic conces- 
sions that the government was forced to 
give. The distinction between what obliga- 
tions must be fulfilled in terms of the na- 
tional role—such as obligations to turn in 
an escaped P.O.W.—and what obligations 
are not enforced—such as obligations to re- 
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strict consumer production or to sell military 
supplies at a lower rate of profit than that 
which the seller desires—is a difficult one to 
make. A host of determinants is probably 
involved. But it is undoubtedly true that 
one of the most important factors is the 
amount of public attention that gets di- 
rected upon an event involving the rela- 
tionship between national and other loyal- 
ties. Private negotiations between business 
firms and the government were more pro- 
tected from attention than the capture of an 
escaped P.O.W., and, therefore, representa- 
tives of business concerns were sometimes 
able to avoid rigid national role obligations. 

The factor of focused public attention 
may even mean that a national runs the 
risk of social punishment or criticism for 
performing certain actions required by his 
society, which actions contravene a con- 
temporary definition of the national role. 
That is, a person may be criticized for an- 
swering a subpoena for testimony in a 
highly publicized trial and for telling the 
truth in such testimony, if the truth is con- 
ceived by his fellow nationals as endanger- 
ing the maintenance of the national role. 
The example of those who testified to the 
character and reputation of Alger Hiss 
comes to mind as recent evidence of this 
sort of contradictory and confusing expec- 
tation. 

Such partial rejections of national role 
obligations have to be understood in terms 
of the social organization of the nation and 
the kinds of conflicts which are built into it. 
Partial rejections may, like total rejections, 
be analyzed and understood also in terms 
of personality factors and in terms of 
events in the immediate national-extra- 
national system. It is important to consider 
instances of partial rejection not simply as 
rejection but as modifications of the role 
which can become a model for other na- 
tionals and a mechanism by which the role 
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of national becomes redefined for all. For 
example, there are those persons who, like 
Lord John Boyd Orr, see themselves as 
world citizens as well as nationals. Such 
persons act in accordance with different 
expectations of themselves and demand 
different expectations from those with whom 
they deal; they may thus provide models 
for cultural changes in the direction of 
world community identification as well as 
national identification. 

An interesting example of an attempted 
modification was recently reported infor- 
mally. Some years ago a representative for 
the United States in negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R. insisted on going counter to the 
usual ways of relating to his opposite num- 
ber. He made strenuous efforts to deal with 
him as a person, rather than simply as a 
Russian, by means of the ordinary social 
amenities that one might use in wooing an 
acquaintance whom one wished to have as 
a friend. The Russian representative was 
both confused and rejecting at the time, 
and the attempt to build this sort of rela- 
tionship was apparently unsuccessful. In- 
deed, those negotiations reached no agree- 
ment. But some years later, the representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R. reported his experience 
to another American and noted that he had 
been confused at the time but, since then, 
had recognized himself as having been im- 
pressed and personally affected by the en- 
counter. In other words, the modification 
of the national role as it is played in official 
representation was in time recognized by 
the Soviet officer for what it was. 

In this instance the modification was 
especially striking because it was in the 
context of official representation. Official 
representation is itself a variant of the na- 
tional role, since the identification of the 
person with the nation is a formal, rather 
than an informal, part of the role. Such 
formal identification results in the most 
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rigid recognition of the expectations and 
obligations of the role, and, of course, modi- 
fications are that much more difficult to at- 
tempt and, for the extra-national, to com- 
prehend. In the study of the interactions of 
official representatives, one might get the 
purest and most “current” description of the 
role content, in spite of the complication of 
officialness. The diplomatic officer will, it is 
true, participate as a leader in changes in 
attitudes toward particular extra-national 
groups. But he is, so to speak, partially en- 
trapped by what are current attitudes 
among his fellow nationals, and, by virtue 
of his spotlighted position, he is forced to 
exhibit, at least publicly, the current pos- 
tures and poses shared in his nation. The 
relationship between what such officials say 
and do and how other nonofficial nationals 
react toward extra-nationals is one of the 
most important processes to study in inter- 
national relations. 

In this regard I would cite a study 
which attempted to describe a current defi- 
nition of the role of national in the United 
States and by such a means to explain some 
aspects of relations between the United 
States and Japan (8). The immediate focus 
of the study was the event, in the relations 
between Japan and the United States, of 
accidental radioactive fallouts on Japanese 
fishermen after United States hydrogen- 
bomb tests. Three sets of data were ana- 
lyzed: (1) statements made about atomic 
bombs by official United States leaders, 
such as Presidents Truman and Eisenhower; 
(2) public opinion poll data collected be- 
fore and after the use of the first atomic 
bomb; and (3) newspaper accounts of the 
hydrogen-bomb fallouts, as reported in the 
New York Times and the London Times. 

The author of the study was able to ex- 
plain the trends and differences in the 
various data by the hypothesis that, as na- 
tionals, the elites and publics in the United 
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States tended to be unmindful of or to 
ignore certain information and its implica- 
tions in order to maintain the self-picture 
that the role of United States national re- 
quired. For example, although hydrogen 
tests were made by the United States, less 
news about the fallouts (especially as to 
whether actual persons had suffered from 
them) appeared in the United States paper 
than appeared in the comparable British 
paper. The national role for Britishers did 
not have to handle the same responsibility 
for the test accident and thus permitted the 
British nation to examine the human suffer- 
ing, whereas United States nationals 
tended to ignore anything that would re- 
quire a recognition of their responsibility 
for the accident. 


The Concept of National and the 
Traditional Concerns of International 
Relations 


Although I have so far in this paper been 
discussing some things which are not ordi- 
narily a part of the study of international 
relations, I think it should be made clear 
that I am not suggesting that the traditional 
concerns of international relations have no 
place in the perspective that I have pre- 
sented. On the contrary, the notion of the 
national-extra-national social system can 
formalize theoretically many of the prac- 
tices in which foreign-affairs personnel en- 
gage in the course of their official duties 
and which have traditionally concerned 
students of international relations. For 
example, propaganda operations quite clear- 
ly make explicit and implicit use of notions 
of what the propagandist’s audience is like. 
This picture of the audience is, in effect, a 
personification of an extra-national; and the 
operations of the propagandist can obvious- 
ly be analyzed in terms of the national- 
extra-national system. Similarly, the collec- 
tion and interpretation of much intelligence 
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data are mediated by conceptions of persons 
and subgroups of the foreign nation being 
studied. 

The events of diplomatic communication 
and negotiation are particularly a central 
concern in the study of international rela- 
tions. Here, too, the concept of the role of 
national may have analytic value. The 
diplomat, like any kind of practitioner, has 
a working theory about the techniques he 
practices. That theory will be rudimentary, 
perhaps, and more informal and implicit 
than formal and explicit; it is, nevertheless, 
a set of more or less recognized principles 
or generalizations which govern the use of 
diplomatic techniques. One of the diplo- 
mat’s most frequently employed techniques 
is negotiation. Negotiation as a technique 
may be used for the settlement of very spe- 
cific differences—such as a disputed bound- 
ary line—or it may be used in a more gen- 
eral and diffused sense in the art of reach- 
ing a relatively broad political understand- 
ing. In either instance, there are certain 
guiding principles which are widely ac- 
cepted throughout the diplomatic profession 
in almost every country. These principles of 
negotiation have implicit or explicit in them 
notions about the social and interpersonal 
relations inherent in diplomatic encounters 
in international relations, notions which can 
be formalized by the concept of the nation- 
al-extra-national social system. 

One such principle can be stated some- 
what as follows: For any problem in inter- 
national relations, the negotiations should 
be carried on at the lowest possible level. 
Or, more particularly, the use of head-of- 
state negotiations or communications should 
be limited to the fewest possible; and, 
similarly, the chief officer of a ministry of 
foreign affairs should negotiate only where 
it is not possible to leave the duty to a 
lesser officer. A corollary of this principle is 
that negotiations should be carried on by 
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the available diplomatic officer, rather than 
by an emissary specially appointed for the 
job—and particularly if that emissary comes 
from outside the ministry of foreign affairs. 
Thus one does not send a special represent- 
ative to a foreign capital if it is at all pos- 
sible to use the resident ambassador al- 
ready there. 

The effect of such a principle is to em- 
phasize the use of the career diplomat ac- 
cording to the established channels of dip- 
lomatic interchange. The functions which 
such a principle performs are undoubtedly 
many. One, of course, is that it stresses the 
importance of the job of the professional 
diplomat, and naturally professional diplo- 
mats would look with favor upon such em- 
phasis. But two very much more important 
functions are also served. One of these is 
that the principle helps to preserve for the 
conduct of a nation’s foreign affairs a high 
degree of flexibility. There is a greater op- 
portunity for changes in policy and program 
through a handy fiction: When an abrupt 
about-face in policy is necessary, it may be 
rationalized to the public and to extra- 
natiorals by the fiction (or fact) that the 
errors of lesser officials have been reversed 
by higher authorities. That is, if an ambas- 
sador or first secretary is identified with a 
policy, it is easier to change that policy 
than if a head of state or minister of foreign 
relations is identified with it. The higher 
the rank, the more is the official identified 
with the monolithic state policy. 

The nation as an entity related to other 
nations is, of course, symbolized in the 
persons who represent it as diplomatic offi- 
cials. In other words, what the official does 
is taken to mean what the nation is doing. 
The representation of national sovereignty 
in the person of the ambassador is solidly 
established in diplomatic intercourse. But, 
even so, there are degrees of strength, so 
to speak, in the symbolization of this sov- 
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ereignty, such that the higher the rank of 
the official, the more will other nations’ rep- 
resentatives take any communication as be- 
ing straight from the horse’s mouth and 
also as being an increasingly adamant posi- 
tion in the nation’s policy. All this is self- 
consciously involved in any diplomatic com- 
munication or negotiation. 

The analogy here between the practical 
course of diplomacy and the concept of the 
role of national is evident. The analogy be- 
comes theoretically more compelling when 
one considers certain peripheral phenomena 
in the spectrum of diplomatic representa- 
tion. For example, even though an individ- 
ual may not have an official rank or com- 
mission in the diplomatic hierarchy, his 
communications to extra-nationals may be 
listened to with every sense tuned to the 
possibility that the individual does, in fact, 
speak with the voice of this nation. An 
illustration of this phenomenon is provided 
in the attention given to the wife or hus- 
band of an ambassador. When Henry Luce 
is in Italy while Clare Boothe Luce is United 
States ambassador, the United States has, 
in essence, two ambassadors to Italy. Even 
when Mrs. Luce resigns her post, the edi- 
torials of Life magazine may continue to 
be examined with care as clues to the pol- 
icy of the United States as a nation, and 
the content of the editorials will not be 
considered as merely indicative of the opin- 
ion of a magazine staff or publisher. 

Moreover, the communications of almost 
any foreigner may be examined by diplo- 
matic officials in great detail, even though 
he may be outside the diplomatic corps and 
may be unrelated in any manner—by busi- 
ness, family, or other connections—to any- 
one who is in the corps. The fact that the 
foreigner symbolizes his nation in the eyes 
of citizens of his host country is further 
indicated by the homely interest that ordi- 
nary citizens will have in the opinions of 
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a foreigner. Let any German attend a gath- 
ering today in the United States, and he 
will almost undoubtedly be asked about the 
East Germany—-West Germany problem; 
his opinions will often be considered as 
somehow more authoritative as to his na- 
tion’s feeling than the opinions of even the 
most informed United States commentator 
(11). Naturally, if this phenomenon is pres- 
ent in the most informal and casual national— 
extra-national interaction, it is highlighted 
tremendously when one of the participants 
in the interaction is formally and officially 
a national representative. 

A second important function is served by 
the same principle for choosing the level at 
which negotiations take place. To see this 
function, it should be pointed out that the 
higher the rank of the foreign-affairs offi- 
cer, the more varied and demanding are his 
job responsibilitiesthus the less available 
he is to absorb the necessary information 
for negotiation and communication pur- 
poses, and the less available he is to con- 
duct the actual international communica- 
tions. This means that the bulk of diplo- 
matic intercourse in practice occurs on the 
lower levels of officialdom, even when the 
name of some higher authority is signed to 
a communication. (It is, of course, often 
recognized by extra-nationals, as well as by 
the nationals within a governmental depart- 
ment of foreign affairs, that a communica- 
tion actually stems from a known other 
person who is of lesser rank than the gov- 
ernmental officer whose name is signed to 
it.) The principle of communication on the 
lowest possible level serves the practical 
function of relieving upper-echelon person- 
nel and placing the jobs to be done in the 
hands of those most likely to conduct the 
relations according to departmentally avail- 
able information.1° 

The implication of all this is, of course, 
that the diplomatic officer recognizes that 
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the process of international communication 
involves increasing approximations to the 
reality of his opposite number and what 
that extra-national represents personally and 
nationally. Diplomatic communication, like 
all communication, is a process tending 
toward consensus. The consensus must in- 
clude not only the policy positions of the 
national diplomat and the extra-national 
diplomat but also their images of them- 
selves and the other. Diplomacy, thus, is 
not the application of a foreign policy but 
the formulation of policy and program dur- 
ing application through continuing con- 
tacts between the diplomatic representa- 
tives. And these representatives explicitly 
and implicitly use images of each other 
which may be conceived in terms of the 
national role. 


Foreign-Policy Formulation 


Having provided some indication that 
the concept of the role of national is not 
excessively removed from the empirical 
events of international relations, as com- 
monly defined, I would like now to suggest 
a possible application of the concept in the 
process of foreign-policy formulation. By 
this means, I hope to show that the theo- 
retical concept of national role might be 
operationally clarifying for some aspects of 
the practical matter of foreign-policy for- 
mulation. The concept might initially pro- 
vide a swift means of organizing certain 
information on which policy is based and of 
assessing the manner in which the informa- 
tion is collected. 

For example, let us say that a United 
States diplomat or secretary of state holds 
an image of Russia and Russians which is 
built out of a number of unsuccessful ne- 





10 Much of what has been said here, of course, 
refers merely to a special case of what occurs in 
all large administrative organizations. 
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gotiations and which thereupon includes 
some notions to the effect that Russian 
diplomacy embodies some sort of super- 
intelligence or superability for the frustra- 
tion of other nations’ diplomatic aims. In 
other words, this kind of personification 
of the Russian diplomat structures the Rus- 
sian diplomatic moves as exasperatingly 
successful and invincible. It is, of course, 
very easy, in relations with a seemingly 
intransigent person, for one to begin to hold 
such a view of that frustrating person. To 
recognize that his personification of the 
Russian includes some such notion will give 
the hypothetical American diplomat a bet- 
ter chance to avoid making some move, 
perhaps well designed to express his de- 
pression, discouragement, and anger but 
less well designed for successful diplomacy. 
For example, he will be less liable to make 
an indiscreet public (or private) statement 
disparaging the possibility of negotiated 
arrangements with the Soviet Union—a 
statement which could lead to dangerous 
diplomatic inferences. 

Now, of course, anyone with a modicum 
of gray matter has some useful common- 
sense ideas about the things I have, with 
ponderosity, called personifications in the 
national-extra-national system. A foreign- 
affairs officer will attempt to compensate 
for his feelings of discouragement or what- 
not, so that they will not interfere with the 
best discharge of his duties. The notion of 
personification of the extra-national merely 
makes explicit and more detailed the im- 
plications of interpersonal and social inter- 
course on the international level. It would 
seem that the idea of personification could 
be used self-consciously by the individual 
diplomat to analyze explicitly his expecta- 
tions of his opposite number. Before an 
international conference, diplomats com- 
monly brief themselves on their opposite 
numbers as persons, as negotiators, as lead- 
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ers, as holding certain policy positions, and 
so on. The explicit re-examination from 
time to time throughout a diplomatic con- 
ference of the personifications which the 
diplomat is using would bring the expecta- 
tions and implications of the personifications 
up-to-date, so to speak; and such re-exami- 
nation should permit a more aware course 
in the conference.'! Such a re-examination 
is, of course, quite different from the com- 
monly accepted system of reassessment of 
policy stands and of progress toward an 
agreement that is used by every diplomatic 
delegation in the course of a conference. 

A second sort of application that the 
concept might have is as a means of opera- 
tions research. An ambassador, for example, 
may wish to assess the way in which he 
is building up his notion of the temper and 
kind of people with whom he deals in 
the host country. What sort of image of the 
extra-national is he obtaining by what 
means? The personification of the Italian, 
for example, that may be held by a United 
States ambassador to Italy will be influenced 
by his experiences with the Italians he sees 
in the course of his ambassadorship. As a 
check on the validity of the images he de- 
velops, an ambassador might well organize 
an analysis of whom he sees in what situa- 
tions. Whom does he see in relaxed, two- 
group situations? How much time does he 
spend at one sitting in such a situation? 
How frequently does he see that person? 
Whom does he see only in a group setting? 
What other things, besides actual business, 
do they talk about, for how much time, and 
how frequently? And so on. These ques- 
tions are organized as means to determine 





11 Incidentally, it should be emphasized that 
personifications of the other are not the only im- 
portant personifications to examine; personifica- 
tions of the self and of one’s own group are also 
significant topics to be aware of. 
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the operational personifications of the Ital- 
ian extra-national. 

Such operational analyses can be very 
illuminating; for, although one’s impres- 
sions of one’s contacts with others may 
often be quite accurate, such impressions 
emphasize certain things and ignore others. 
The systematic analysis shows up some of 
these emphases and de-emphases. For ex- 
ample, a systematic analysis might graph- 
ically show an ambassador that most of 
his intimate contacts with the citizens of 
his host country are with, say, industrial- 
ists of conservative political opinion, even 
though most of his time is spent with other 
sorts of groups. The intimate dinners and 
conversations are the scene of contacts with 
industrial leaders, while agricultural, labor, 
religious, and other types of extra-national 
leaders are encountered primarily in cere- 
monial and public relations affairs. The fact 
that the ambassador is under the impression 
that he spends most of his time in meeting 
and seeing a wide variety of extra-nationals 
might lead him to the conclusion that he 
is obtaining a useful cross-section of experi- 
ence. Yet quite the reverse may be true. 
The ceremonial and public relations con- 
tacts, though varied, permit only one sort 
of very limited interaction. And the result 
of such differential situations of acquaint- 
ance with extra-nationals would lead to 
rather lopsided images of the citizens and 
their country. Knowing his pattern of con- 
tacts allows the ambassador to take any 
necessary corrective action; and the correc- 
tion of his images of the extra-nationals he 
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is dealing with is a prime requisite of suc- 
cessful foreign representation. 
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Taxicab rate war: counterpart of international conflict 


RALPH CASSADY, JR. 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Business rivalry has been likened unto 
war even in its ordinary aspects.! This simi- 
larity is accentuated when firms become 
engaged in price warfare (1). It is interest- 
ing that price wars possess many of the 
elements of armed conflict—“enemy” moves 
in the form of price reductions which may 
be interpreted as unfriendly by a competi- 
tor; ultimata followed perhaps by counter- 
moves by firms which are adversely af- 
fected: the use of strategems to mislead the 
“enemy”; additional hostile activity in the 
form of further reductions or threatened 
reductions; the dissemination of propagan- 
da to influence public opinion; the “sign- 
ing” of peace treaties; and, finally, postwar 
problems. A taxicab rate war waged in 
Hawthorne, California, in 1949 included 
most of these elements, as well as others 
seldom found in price wars. It therefore 
makes an interesting case study for students 
of conflict.” 





1 According to General Karl von Clausewitz, 
“War belongs not to the province of Arts and 
Sciences, but to the province of social life. It is 
a conflict of great interests which is settled by 
bloodshed, and only in that is it different from 
others. It would be better, instead of comparing 
it with any Art, to liken it to business competi- 
tion, which is also a conflict of human interests 
and activities; and it is still more like State poli- 
cy, which again, on its part, may be looked upon 
as a kind of business competition on a great 
scale” (7, p. 121). 

2 This is an adaptation of a section from a gen- 
eral study of price wars to be published later. 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


Price wars involving taxicab service ap- 
pear to be rare, partly perhaps because in 
most communities rates are regulated by 
city ordinance and operators are not free to 
price as they please. However, a very in- 
teresting price battle occurred among cab 
companies in Hawthorne, California, in 
the fall of 1949. Three taxicab firms were 
serving the community at the time—City 
Cab Company, Yellow Cab Company,® and 
Veteran Cab Company. The cab fare 
charged by all three companies before the 
“war” was 30¢ per flag drop and 30¢ per 


mile. 


3 An incorporated community in Los Angeles 
County only a few miles from downtown Los 
Angeles. 


4A more recent battle between taxicab com- 
panies serving licensed poker clubs occurred in 
Gardena, California, in early 1955. However, in 
this instance attempted license revocation and 
physical violence, rather than price-cutting, were 
employed by competitors (6). This clash was only 
a symptom of a much more fundamental struggle 
among Gardena gambling establishments which 
also manifested itself in a price war involving 
restaurant service connected with the gaming 
clubs. 


5 This company has no connection whatsoever 
with the well-known incorporated concern of the 
same name which operates cabs in the city of 
Los Angeles and elsewhere in the United States. 
The Hawthorne company (in accordance with 
the law concerning trade names) was started in 
this community, it is reported, because the owner 
of the trade name did not choose to conduct 
operations in this city. 
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TAXICAB RATE WAR 


Inception of the “War” 


The price dispute started, according to 
reports, when one company offered a $10 
ride book for $9 (although one of the par- 
ticipants stated that this initial offer was a 
$6 book for $5). The owners of the rival 
companies tried to persuade the price-cutter 
to rescind the bargain offer. When this 
course failed, one of the rivals countered 
by reducing his rate to a flat 25¢ per ride 
anywhere in town. The latter also let it be 
known that, if his price were met, he would 
drastically undercut this rate (to 10¢). 
After some weeks, the competing cab con- 
cerns (the original cutter and one of the 
two operators who attempted to persuade 
him to rescind the reduction) retaliated 
with a flat fee of 10¢ per ride. The initia- 
tor of the 25¢ rate continued to maintain 
his price at that level, although he continu- 
ally threatened to reduce rates below those 
charged by competitors (3). 


Strategy of Opponents and Tactical 
Moves 


It is perfectly clear from factual informa- 
tion available concerning this taxi “war” 
that the over-all plans of battle (strategy)® 
of the opposing forces differed greatly. The 
battle plan of the “coalition” appears to 
have been simple—merely to undercut the 
rival’s prices and render him hors de combat 
as quickly as possible. The plan of the op- 
posing operator was much more complex— 
to avoid deep cutting but pretend to be 
about to undercut rivals at any moment— 
and was conditioned to some extent at least 
by limited resources, combined with a de- 


6 Strategy: “1. The science and art of employ- 
ing the armed strength of a belligerent to secure 
the objects of a war. More restricted, the science 
and art of military command, exercised to meet 
the enemy in combat under advantageous condi- 
tions” (8). 
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termination to avoid unprofitable operation 
if at all possible. It follows from this that 
the maneuvering of forces (tactics)? would, 
of necessity, be substantially different. 

Ordinarily, one would expect that the 
same rates would be charged by taxi com- 
panies operating in a market. Otherwise, 
there would be a strong tendency for con- 
centration of custom with the competitor 
offering the lower-priced service, which, in 
turn, would force competitors to meet the 
low quotations.§ It is an interesting fact 
that at no time after the first reduction in 
the Hawthorne taxicab rate war until the 
final settlement of the dispute were the 
rates charged for taxi service by the com- 
peting factions identical or even close to 
identical. 

There is no doubt that the shape of this 
encounter was determined to a large extent 
by one competitor’s extreme reluctance to 
reduce his rates “below costs,” combined 
with the use of unusually skilful (and to 
some extent unethical) tactics in maneuver- 
ing the “enemy” into a disadvantageous 
position. There were several aspects of this 
which should be of interest to students of 
warfare. 

1. It is an interesting fact that this com- 
petitor had an aversion, if not an actual 
fear, of dropping his rate below a profitable 
level. In fact, he reported to the author 
that if his opponents had met him at 25¢ 
he would have been ruined because he 
would have had to make the threatened 


7 Tactics: “1. Mil. & Nav. The science and art 
of disposing and maneuvering troops or ships in 
action or in the presence of the enemy, so as to 
use in action the resulting disposition. . . . 2. 
Hence, any system or method of procedure; esp., 
adroit devices or expedients for accomplishing 
an end.” (8). 


8 This would be true unless the quality of 
service differed substantially. 
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nove to 10¢ and, obviously, could not have 
operated profitably on this basis. When the 
author suggested to him that this might 
have brought the conflict to a head more 
promptly, he said, in effect, “But suppose it 
had not.” 

This fear evidently conditioned his tacti- 
cal behavior. After his opponents dropped 
their rate to 10¢ flat, this operator first be- 
gan ostensibly to consider a reduction from 
25¢ to 5¢ and even perhaps to 1¢. He saw 
to it that his purported intention gained 
currency. He even had 5¢ signs made and 
indeed had been leaning them against the 
building near his taxi stand, although he 
informed the author later that he had had 
no intention of dropping his price at that 
time and that this diversionary tactic was 
designed only to confound the opposition. 

2. This operator actually attempted to 
influence public opinion in the community 
by word-of-mouth propaganda toward the 
point of view that the opposition was at- 
tempting to put him out of business. He 
utilized as an example the Yellow Cab-Vet- 
eran Cab Company struggle in the city of 
Los Angeles a year or two earlier, which 
had resulted in the withdrawal of the latter 
company from that market. Consequently, 
many people in Hawthorne were loyal to 
his company despite the substantially high- 
er rate which he charged for taxicab serv- 
ice. 

3. With the rate still posted at 25¢ 
(which reportedly was profitable), the own- 
er of this taxicab company made another 
competitively advantageous tactical move. 
This one was designed to force the “enemy” 
to waste his resources. Observing the “10 
cents to any point in Hawthorne” signs on 
opposition cabs, he enlisted the aid of a 
score or more of high-school students in his 
battle with opposing companies. This cab 
operator provided the youngsters with 
dimes and instructed each of them to take 
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a cab of one of the two competitors to 
destinations at the far end of town (4, 5). 
A refusal by a rival to accept a fare at rates 
publicly offered would have resulted in a 
complaint against the cut-rate cab company 
and a possible revocation of license. Thus 
this operator's competitors were kept busy 
providing cab service at below-cost rates 
while he continued to serve his patrons at 
the relatively profitable 25¢ rate. 

4. From the point of view of his “ene- 
mies,” even if this operator was forced to 
reduce his rates, time appeared to be on his 
side. The owner of the company with the 
25¢ price enjoyed a tactical advantage from 
the general impression held by people in 
the community, including his opponents, 
that he possessed strong resources and could 
hold out indefinitely, even in an all-out 
campaign. This impression was gained by 
the fact that this man had had an interest 
in a large superservice station before going 
into the taxicab business and had presum- 
ably sold out at a huge profit (which inci- 
dentally was not true but was not denied 
by the operator). 

The foregoing clearly demonstrates a tri- 
umph of tactical superiority over material 
resources. The fact that success depended 
upon the use of deceit and the dissemina- 
tion of falsehoods is not a pertinent element 
in this evaluation. War is like that. 


Termination of War 


The 10¢ rate under which the two com- 
peting companies operated was reportedly 
very unprofitable, especially on long hauls. 
After about three weeks of conducting busi- 
ness on this basis, these cab companies re- 
verted to the rate which had prevailed be- 
fore the outbreak of the price war (30¢ per 
flag drop and 30¢ per mile). Ordinarily, 
one would expect all rates to revert to pre- 
“war” levels. It is interesting that the oper- 
ator charging the 25¢ fare retained this 
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TAXICAB RATE WAR 


price for several months after others raised 
their rates. During this stage he enjoyed a 
genuine competitive advantage. 
Interestingly enough, termination of this 
price war did not result from one of the 
participants seeking out the other and sug- 
gesting that they “lay down their arms.” In- 
deed, one of the competitors reported that 
this would have been impracticable be- 
cause it might have indicated weakness and 
therefore might have encouraged the op- 
ponent to continue the war. Actually, subtle 
arrangements were made for an outside per- 
son to negotiate a settlement among the 
parties.? Mediation is, of course, not un- 
known in international conflict.1° 
Subsequently, a city ordinance was en- 
acted providing for the regulation of taxicab 
operations and rates within the city of 
Hawthorne (2). Under this ordinance li- 
censes are issued only on a basis of certifi- 
cates of public convenience and necessity, 
and rates must be approved by the city 
council. Such rates must be posted in the 
cabs, and no variations may be made above 
or below these rates. Moreover, no changes 
in the schedule are permitted without ap- 
plication in writing and the city council's 
approval. Thus taxicab rate wars were 
effectively prevented by legislative means. 


® This outside negotiator should be one who 
has the respect of all parties involved, possibly 
one of the city officials. The actual modus ope- 
randi may vary considerably—the mediator (who 
has ostensibly taken the initiative) may bring 
the group together in his office, or he may go 
from one to the other to find out what each wants 
and then attempt to bring about a compromise. 
It should be noted, however, that those partici- 
pating in either arrangement may be violating 
state or federal antitrust laws. 


10 One of the best known of these perhaps was 
the mediation of the Russo-Japanese conflict by 
the President of the United States, Theodore 
Roosevelt, which led to the peace treaty of Au- 


gust, 1905. 
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Just as in the case of real war, price wars 
are eventually terminated, and they may be 
won by one side or the other or result in a 
stalemate. It is an interesting fact that this 
one evidently was won not by those firms 
which outdid their competitor in rate-cut- 
ting but by the firm which maneuvered its 
opponents into a losing operation and then 
devised ways of preventing them from de- 
riving any gains from the rate advantage 
they enjoyed. Because of the low rates 
charged and the tactical superiority of their 
opponent, the deep-cutting operators appear 
to have emerged from the encounter with 
heavy casualties (financial losses) and no 
new territorial gains (new customers). 

Like real war, the conditions which ob- 
tain following a price war depend on which 
of the opposing factions prevails in the en- 
counter and the philosophy of the victors. 
The cost of price warfare may go way be- 
yond the losses experienced by participants 
during the engagement (offset perhaps by 
consumer gains derived from the lower 
rates). An evaluation of price wars should 
include any changes which have occurred 
in the intensity of rivalry in the market in 
question by virtue of a shift in competitive 
alignment. It appears that competition 
might have been adversely affected by the 
Hawthorne taxicab rate war in 1949 by the 
defeat of the liberal forces and_ the 
strengthening of the hand of a would-be 
monopolist. If so, this rate war can be 
judged as socially disadvantageous." 
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11 This does not mean that price wars per se 
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dom to emphasize price in seeking custom is es- 
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A note on Harold Guetzkow’s “Isolation and collabora- 


tion: a partial theory of inter-nation relations” 


FRED A. SONDERMANN 
Colorado College 


The following comments seem appropri- 
ate as addenda to Guetzkow’s thoughtful 
and valuable article (2): 

1. Professor Guetzkow’s hypothesis 1.1 
(self-reliant experience hypothesis) states 
that “other things being equal, the more 
consistently and the more fully members’ 
needs have been satisfied through internal 
or self-reliant measures, the greater the 
tendency for members to seek solutions to 
their new needs in isolation.” This sounds 
plausible enough. One wonders, however, 
whether the reverse of this hypothesis 
would also hold true, i.e., whether it could 
be hypothesized that if members’ needs 
have in the past not been satisfied through 
measures internal to the group, members 
would then be more prone to seek solutions 
to new problems through collaboration with 
other groups. The complicating factor in 
this reverse hypothesis seems to be that 
out-groups are likely to be blamed for un- 
satisfactory in-group experiences (the 
scapegoat mechanism). Thus it may be less 
the objective experience than the percep- 
tion and interpretation of that experience 
which is the crucial element in the situation. 


(Elsewhere in his paper, the author is quite 
aware of the significant role of social per- 
ception in the processes which he investi- 
gates. ) 

2. The model assumes implicitly that all 
groups place equal emphasis on co-opera- 
tion in the solution of certain problems, 
whether this co-operation be within the 
group (co-operation in isolation) or beyond 
the group (co-operation in collaboration). 
This assumption may have to be modified 
by making allowance for anthropological 
evidence concerning cultural variations in 
the amount, kind, and purpose of co-opera- 
tive endeavors in different societies. This 
suggests an additional hypothesis which, as 
I understand Guetzkow’s paper, is not cov- 
ered by any of his present statements: 
Other things being equal, the greater the 
cultural predisposition to co-operate with 
other individuals or groups within the so- 
ciety, the greater the potentialities of ex- 
panding this co-operation to groups outside 
the society. Note that the term “potentiali- 
ties” makes no prediction as to whether or 
not co-operation will indeed be expanded. 

3. It may be questioned whether the 
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model makes sufficient allowance for the 
possibility of satisfying needs through group 
action beneath the level of the state. Morton 
Grodzins in his recent work (1) emphasizes 
the role of non-governmental subgroups in 
satisfying members’ needs. At the same time 
these subgroups strengthen the capacities 
of the national supergroup by enabling the 
government to reach individuals through 
multiple private groups so characteristic of 
modern societies. A hypothetical proposi- 
tion along the following lines might be in 
order: Other things being equal, the more 
satisfactorily individuals within a society 
have in the past solved their problems 
through private group action, the less likely 
are they to approve of attempts to solve 
problems through government-sponsored 
collaboration on either the domestic or the 
international level. To be sure, other things 
are likely not to remain equal; new prob- 
lems may arise, not previously faced and 
solved by private groups, and such new 
problems might well persuade members of 
a society to permit activity toward their 
solution at the governmental or even inter- 
governmental level. (The depression and 
the threat to American security in the late 
1930's are cases in point, but it is signifi- 
cant that such rather traumatic experiences 
were needed to bring about widespread 
acceptance, first, of government activity in 
the social and economic sphere and, in the 
second instance, abandonment of tradition- 
al isolationist policies. ) 

4. Is it not likely that goals of action will 
significantly influence the method by which 
they are to be achieved? Three types of 
problems can be identified: 

a) Immediate versus long-range goals. 
One may posit a greater willingness—other 
things being equal—to attempt solution of 
long-range (rather than short-range/imme- 
diate) goals through intergroup activity. 
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b) Concrete versus abstract goals. Again 
one may stipulate a greater willingness— 
other things being equal—to have interna- 
tional efforts directed toward the achieve- 
ment of abstract goals (justice, world 
peace, etc.) rather than toward concrete 
goals (economic advantage, security, etc.). 

c) Goals representing values which hold 
a high place in a given hierarchy of values 
versus goals representing values holding a 
lesser priority. Again it seems reasonable to 
assume that members of a society will be 
less reluctant to have lower-priority values 
pursued through international collaboration, 
while retaining the pursuit of high-priority 
values within their own hands. 

5. It is possible that a country might be 
willing to transfer its satisfaction with in- 
group achievements to out-groups; or from 
one type of out-group to another type of 
out-group (e.g., if a regional or functional 
organization works to a country’s satisfac- 
tion, it is possible that such a country will 
be willing to join other organizations with 
less strictly defined geographic or functional 
limits); provided, however, that the prior 
organization retains the right to deprive the 
newer organization of the performance of 
its functions under specified circumstances. 
(An example, in addition to the regional/ 
functional versus universal international or- 
ganization case would be adherence to the 
optional clause of the International Court 
of Justice with specified reservations as to 
the tribunal’s jurisdiction.) 
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research on international 
relations 


QUINCY WRIGHT, “The Peaceful Ad- 
justment of International Relations: 
Problems and Research Approaches,” 
Journal of Social Issues, XI, No. 1 (1955), 
3-12. On the basis of differences in general- 
ity, four types of problems in international 
relations are distinguished: a particular dis- 
pute; the achievement of short-run objec- 
tives, such as trade agreements or limita- 
tion of armaments; the achievement of long- 
run objectives, such as increasing mutual 
understanding or strengthening the support 
for the United Nations; and developing a 
science of international relations. The type 
of research most relevant to each type of 
problem is described, and examples are 
mentioned.—A. GLADSTONE. 


W. FRED COTTRELL, “Research To 
Establish the Conditions for Peace,” 
Journal of Social Issues, XI, No. 1 (1955), 
13-20. There are five possible sets of con- 
ditions under which peace can be main- 
tained. The most useful guide to peace is 
considered to be the following conditions: 
“The distribution of values and of power is 
such that, while war is possible, it is clearly 
manifest to all those in a position to deter- 
mine whether or not to resort to war... 
that war is in this pursuit inferior to other 
available means.” Research approaches sug- 
gested by these conditions are presented. 
The importance of technological factors is 
emphasized.—A. GLADSTONE. 


ARTHUR I. GLADSTONE, “The Possi- 
bility of Predicting Reactions to Inter- 
national Events,” Journal of Social Issues, 
XI, No. 1 (1955), 21-28. A rough scheme 
for conceptualizing interaction between na- 
tions is presented, in order “to suggest what 
factors need to be studied to understand 
how the relations between two nations de- 
velop toward (or away from) a state of 
war.” A study bearing on one factor in this 
scheme—attitudes—is then reported. It was 
found that attitudes on certain general is- 
sues in international relations tend to be 
positively correlated with attitudes on cor- 
responding issues in interpersonal relations. 
—A. GLADSTONE. 


MAURICE L. FARBER, “Psychoanalytic 
Hypotheses in the Study of War,” Jour- 
nal of Social Issues, XI, No. 1 (1955), 
29-35. The major part of this paper is de- 
voted to consideration of the applicability 
of psychoanalytic theory to the attempt to 
understand the causes of war. An attitude 
study exploring one lead from psychoanal- 
ysis is reported; a relation was found be- 
tween anal characteristics and political ag- 
gressiveness. Possible applications of this 
approach to the prevention of war are 
briefly suggested.—A GLADSTONE. 


ROBERT C. ANGELL, “Governments 
and Peoples as Foci for Peace-oriented 
Research,” Journal of Social Issues, XI, 
No. 1 (1955), 36-41. The author distin- 
guishes two broad types of research and 


considers examples of each. Research in 
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terms of governments includes studies of 
“(1) analogous situations, (2) characteris- 
tics and institutional involvements of politi- 
cal leaders, and (3) functioning of inter- 
governmental bodies.” Research in terms of 
peoples includes studies of “(1) cultural 
likenesses and differences, (2) social ten- 
sions, and (3) intercultural bridges.” Com- 
bination of the two kinds of research is 
proposed.—A. GLADSTONE. 


HERBERT C. KELMAN, “Societal, At- 
titudinal, and Structural Factors in In- 
ternational Relations,” Journal of Social 
Issues, XI, No. 1 (1955), 42-56. “...a 
framework for research on war and peace 
designed to answer the following question: 
Given a particular level of interaction be- 
tween two nations, what is the probability 
that . . . events . . . will produce war or 
peace, or some other final outcome? The 
framework suggests a breakdown of the se- 
quence of events into five steps: communi- 
‘cation of the event, definition of the situa- 
tion, development of a climate, commission 
of specific actions, and achievement of a 
new level of interaction. . . . It suggests, 
further, a distinction among three types of 
factors which are likely to affect each step 
. of the interaction: societal, attitudinal, 
and structural factors.”—A. GLADSTONE. 


OTTO KLINEBERG, “The Role of the 
Psychologist in International Affairs,” 
Journal of Social Issues, Suppl. Ser., No. 9 
(1956). Includes discussion of research 
which has been done and which might be 
done and also the application of existing 
knowledge to international problems.—A. 
GLADSTONE. 


proposals for reducing 
international tensions 


GEORGE F. KENNAN, “The Military 
Problem” (the fourth in a series of BBC 
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lectures), Listener, No. 1497 (December 
5, 1957). Mr. Kennan suggests that a gen- 
eral withdrawal of British, American, and 
Russians forces from Europe should be fol- 
lowed by the setting-up, by the Continental 
countries, of para-military forces. These 
forces, besides offering what resistance they 
could to any Communist aggression, would 
make it politically impossible for the Rus- 
sians to set up a puppet regime or to hold 
down any country they might overrun. The 
atomic deterrent has its value as a stabiliz- 
ing factor until better means of protection 
can be evolved. However, a defense pos- 
ture built around a weapon of suicidal de- 
struction can serve only to paralyze national 
policy, undermine alliances, and drive every- 
one deeper and deeper into the hopeless 
exertions of the weapons race. To place 
atomic weapons in the hands of a number 
of further countries is practically to assume 
that in the future there can be no minor 
difficulty in Europe that does not at once 
develop into a major one.—T. H. Pear. 


QUINCY WRIGHT, “International Or- 
ganization and Peace,” Western Political 
Quarterly, VIII, No. 2 (1955), 149-65. 
This is a discussion of the meaning of war 
today in the face of continued development 
of greater weapons of devastation. The au- 
thor makes the point that the bipolariza- 
tion of power, where each side is supplied 
with fantastic powers of destruction, is 
built on suspicion and fear and is thus a 
dangerous balance. He discusses the pos- 
sible roles of politicians, propaganda, and 
education in furthering the cause of peace. 
—D1na ZINNEs. 


specific areas of tension abroad 


JOHN M. MAKI, “Japan’s Rearmament: 
Progress and Problems,” Western Politi- 
cal Quarterly, VIII, No. 3 (1955), 545-68. 
Current political developments seem to ne- 
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cessitate the rearming of Japan, but this 
has caused heated controversy. Two major 
questions raised in these debates are: (1) 
Will rearmament allow the militaristic ele- 
ments of the society once more to gain 
control? (2) As the new democratic con- 
stitution does not allow rearmament, will 
amending it hurt this infant democracy? 
The author concludes that armament of 
Japan is a necessary evil and, with proper 
caution, will not lead to militarism.—Dina 
ZINNES. 


A NEW JOURNAL. New Outlook: Middle 
East Monthly. Published in English, first 
issue July, 1957. Editorial office: Tazpiolth, 
Ltd., P.O.B. 11269, Tel Aviv, Israel. Avail- 
able from 1 Union Square, New York 3, 
New York, at 55¢ a copy or $5.50 a year. 
This journal has as its aim the exploration 
of means for resolution of the conflict be- 
tween Jews and Arabs in the Middle East. 
It is sponsored by the year-old “Jewish 
Arab Association,” which advocates equal- 
ity and progress for the Arabs in Israel as 
a step toward peace with neighboring coun- 
tries and progress for Arabs throughout the 
Middle East. The activities of this associa- 
tion itself provide an interesting case study 
in problems of and efforts at the resolution 
of a major international conflict situation; 
and the magazine has a basis for objectivity 
which is probably sounder than that of 
other publications on the problems of that 
region. Representative articles in recent is- 
sues have concerned Arab education in Is- 
rael, steps toward minority integration in 
Israel, political and economic developments 
in the Middle East. The articles are pri- 
marily at the descriptive and planning level. 
—K. Ives. 


public opinion abroad 


RAYMOND A. BAUER, “Some Trends 
in Sources of Alienation from the So- 
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viet System,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
XIX, No. 1 (1955), 279-91. By identifying 
the sources of alientation from the U.S.S.R., 
it is suggested that we can learn much 
about the ways in which a population ad- 
justs to a revolutionary social and political 
order. Generational differences in attitude 
toward the Soviet system are found to be 
most significant—D. Gorn. 


IVAN D. LONDON and OLEG ANISI- 
MOV, “The Soviet Propaganda Image 
of the West,” Psychological Reports, III, 
No. 1 (1957), 19-65. An analysis is made 
of the content of Soviet news and internal 
propaganda from 1945 to 1956.—A. Kuenz- 
LI. 


ALFRED VAGTS, “Capitalist Encircle- 
ment: A Russian Obsession—Genuine 
or Feigned?” Journal of Politics, XVIII, 
No. 3 (1956), 499-519. A psychologically 
oriented analysis of the causes and func- 
tions of the long-standing Russian fear of 
the West. The general conclusion is that 
neurotic anxiety and cynical manipulation 
of popular apprehension within Russia have 
played a role, especially during Stalin’s 
time, but that the whole emphasis on en- 
circlement has diminished since Stalin’s 
death.—_A. Rocow. 


RICHARD CONRAD, “Social Images in 
East and West Germany: A Compara- 
tive Study of Matched Newspapers in 
Two Social Systems,” Social Forces, 
XXXIII, No. 8 (1955), 281-85. The data 
of this study come from a content analysis 
of daily and weekly newspapers in East 
Berlin, West Berlin, and Switzerland. The 
papers are matched in pairs in terms of 
party affiliation, labor orientation, religious 
orientation, and occupation power. The 
Swiss sample consists of two non-Commu- 
nist and one Communist newspaper from 
German-speaking Switzerland. The Swiss 
newspapers provide a check on the findings. 
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Western newspapers focus on news from 
the West far more than the East focuses 
on its own social system. There are few 
differences in the emphasis on topics of 
news dispatches, except that military top- 
ics get more attention in the West and 
topics concerning labor rank higher in the 
East. There are variations in the social 
image structure within both types of social 
systems. With respect to the time perspec- 
tive of Eastern and Western papers, the 
East press adheres uniformly to a single 
view of past, present, and future. The West 
press does not have such a unified image 
of any of these time periods.—S. Dorn- 
BUSCH. 


American foreign policy 
EDWARD H. BUEHRIG (ed.), Wilson’s 


Foreign Policy in Perspective. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1957. A 
series of five lectures on aspects of Wilson’s 
foreign policy, including the following top- 
ics: Wilson’s adviser Colonel House, collec- 
tive security, Far Eastern policy, Latin- 
American policy, and British attitudes 
toward Wilson. For the student of conflict 
resolution this book presents (1) an inter- 
esting backdrop and comparison for view- 
ing present-day policies and (2) an insight 
into the kinds of attempts which have been 
made to resolve international conflicts on 
the political and diplomatic levels.—Dina 
ZINNES. 


D. F. FLEMING, “Woodrow Wilson and 
Collective Security Today,” Journal of 
Politics, XVIII, No. 3 (1956), 611-24. A 
critical review of United States foreign pol- 
icy mainly since 1945, which concludes that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's policies for estab- 
lishing peace and collective security have 
been repudiated as completely as Wilson’s 
policies after World War I. American for- 
eign policy is characterized as “brink-of- 
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war-atomic-diplomacy,” and the West is 
accused of having made the United Na- 
tions a cold-war instrumentality. A stronger 
United Nations and progress toward world 
government are held to be absolutely essen- 
tial for peace.—A. Rocow. 


LEO BOGART, “A Study of the Oper- 
ating Assumptions of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
XIX, No. 4 (1955), 369-79. Some of the 
premises and policies which guide the 
USIA, as well as the contradictions, con- 
fusions, and dilemmas faced in actual oper- 
ation, are described on the basis of detailed 
intensive interviews with high-level per- 
sonnel of the organization.—D. Goxp. 


theory of government 


ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI, “Totalitari- 
anism and Rationality,”’ American Politi- 
cal Science Review, L, No. 8 (1956), 751- 
63. There is a new theory of totalitarianism 
in the wind: that a totalitarian government 
cannot survive as such in the modern age 
of technology. This theory argues that tech- 
nology requires rational thinking, and, since 
technology is today the mainstay of any 
government, this rational element must seep 
into the governing body. Since one of the 
first axioms of totalitarianism is its irration- 
ality and its play on fear, such a govern- 
ment would not survive as totalitarian. The 
author shows a number of difficulties with 
this theory. One prime example is totalitarian 
Germany in World War II—highly techno- 
logical—but with bureaucrats influencing 
the experts instead of the reverse.—Drna 
ZINNES. 


conflict in labor relations, 
family, and religion 


DAVID L. COLE, “Improving Labour 
Management Cooperation,” International 
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Labour Review, LXXIII, No. 5 (1956), 
483-500. This article proposes specific ac- 
tions which the International Labour Office 
might take to achieve a larger degree of 
co-operation between employers and work- 
ers. A number of recommendations are 
made for the improvement of “collective 
dealings” which may be relevant as well to 
conferences among nations.—P. NELSON. 


ALFRED STENGER, “Industrial Con- 
ciliation in Canada,” International La- 
bour Review, LXXIV, No. 3 (1956), 258- 
78. This report presents a brief history and 
analysis of Canada’s compulsory industrial 
conciliation system. Reasons for success and 
suggestions for improvement are presented. 
—P. NELSON. 


W. H. NEWELL, “Family Quarrels in 
a North Malayan Teochiu Chinese Vege- 
table-growing Community,” American 
Anthropologist, LIX, No. 2 (1957), 266-77. 
There is a marked discrepancy between 
theory and practice in resolving household 
disputes in this small emigrant village. The 
people say that family affairs are run on 
traditional Confucian principles, according 
to which fathers dominate and control 
their married adult sons, and husbands their 
wives. Nevertheless, the central figures 
often prove to be the women, who frequent- 
ly gain enough power to force the father 
out of the household entirely—R. NaRo.u. 


DON J. HAGER, CHARLES Y. GLOCK, 
and ISIDOR CHEIN (issue eds.), “Re- 
ligious Conflict in the United States,” 
Journal of Social Issues, Vol. XII, No. 3 
(1956). Among the topics treated are the 
following: similarities and differences be- 
tween religious conflict and other forms of 
intergroup conflict, the major issues in cur- 
rent disagreements among religious groups 
in the United States, aspects of social cleav- 
age related to social conflict, potentials for 
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conflict in the nature of religion, and need- 
ed research.—A. GLADSTONE. 


theory of bargaining 


JOHN C. HARSANYI, “Approaches to 
the Bargaining Problem before and 
after the Theory of Games: A Critical 
Discussion of Zeuthen’s, Hicks’ and 
Nash’s Theories,” Econometrica, XXIV 
(1956), 144-57. The author compares 
Zeuthen’s and Nash’s approaches to the 
bargaining problem and demonstrates their 
equivalence in a special case. Nash’s theory 
of optimal threats is reviewed and is judged 
superior to Hicks’s theory of bargaining. A 
brief note on the usefulness and generality 
of Nash’s theory concludes the article.—M. 
Dav. 


T. C. SCHELLING, “An Essay on Bar- 
gaining,” American Economic Review, 
LXVI, No. 3 (1956), 281-306. Commit- 
ment is the central concept in this article 
on bargaining tactics. The power to commit 
one’s self determines one’s bargaining pow- 
er. The power to commit is influenced by 
institutional characteristics of the bargain- 
ing situation—the existence of bargaining 
agents, the use of publicity, the number of 
issues subject to negotiation, the possibility 
of compensation, and the existence of lags 
in the communication process. The threat 
and the promise are conditional forms of 
commitment the effectiveness of which de- 
pends upon their credibility to the oppo- 
nent. The article concludes with a graphi- 
cal illustration of a bargaining game.—M. 
Davi. 


group dynamics 


JOHN R. P. FRENCH, JR., “A Formal 
Theory of Social Power,” Psychological 
Review, LXIII, No. 8 (1956), 181-94. This 
article presents a theory of small groups 
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which might prove useful in application to 
larger systems. Digraph theory is utilized in 
the development of theorems regarding social 
influence. The analysis involves variables 
such as power, communication patterns, 
and opinion differences.-W. E. VINACKE. 


HERBERT A. SIMON and HAROLD 
GUETZKOW, “A Model of Short- and 
Long-Run Mechanisms Involved in Pres- 
sures toward Uniformity in Groups,” Psy- 
chological Review, LXII, No. 1 (1955), 56- 
68. While this article is not directly pertinent 
to international relations, it represents a 
movement of theory which may ultimately 
lead to hypotheses testable at the interna- 
tional level. It attempts to predict behavior 
in groups in terms of hypothesized relations 
among variables of opinion discrepancy, pres- 
sure to communicate, receptivity to influence, 
cohesiveness, pressure toward uniformity, 
and relevance of issues. Pertinent research 
is considered in relation to the hypotheses 
proposed.—W. E. Vinacke. 


ALBERT PEPITONE and GEORGE 
REICHLING, “Group Cohesiveness and 
the Expression of Hostility,’ Human Re- 
lations, VIII, No. 3 (1955), 327-87. This 
experiment is concerned with the effect of 
group cohesiveness upon the volume and di- 
rection of expressed hostility. Results tend 
to confirm the hypothesis that high-cohesive 
groups are able to express more hostility than 
low-cohesive groups and that the hostility 
expressed by high-cohesive groups will be 
more direct than that expressed by low-co- 
hesive groups.—A. KUENZLI. 


JOHN W. THIBAUT and HENRY W. 
RIECKEN, “Authoritarianism, Status, 
and the Communication of Aggression,” 
Human Relations, VIII, No. 2 (1955), 
95-120. The purpose of the study is to ex- 
amine some of the determinants of effective- 
ness, in reducing hostility, of instrumental 
aggression as it occurs in a simple two-person 
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situation. Using Air Force officers and per- 
sonnel as subjects, the following proposition 
is investigated: Within certain limits, if an 
act of instrumental aggression is perceived 
as having controlled the behavior of the in- 
stigator, then he will be less rejected by the 
instigatee than if such control had not been 
effected. The experimenters systematically 
varied the formal status of the instigator and 
measured the authoritarianism of the insti- 
gatee while holding the instigating behavior 
constant.—A. KUENZLI. 


GLEN D. MELLINGER, “Interpersonal 
Trust as a Factor in Communication,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
LIT, No. 3 (1956), 304-9. The proposition is 
advanced that an individual will distort his 
own opinions in communicating them to per- 
sons he distrusts, with resulting impairment 
in the accuracy of the communicatee’s per- 
ception of these opinions. The distorted 
communication may be overly compliant, 
overly aggressive, or simply evasive, lead- 
ing the communicatee to overestimate agree- 
ment in some cases and underestimate it in 
others. A study of communication among 
scientists in a large government research 
laboratory provided general support for 
these propositions, though the relative status 
of the communicator and communicatee 
and the nature of the issue were also shown 
to be relevant. The conclusions of this 
study may be relevant to the communica- 
tion between hostile nations and their citi- 
zens.—WENDY M. BrapBURN. 


attitude formation and change 


NATHAN KOGAN and JAMES F. DOW- 
NEY, “Scaling Norm Conflicts in the 
Area of Prejudice and Discrimination,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
LIII, No. 1 (1956), 292-95. This is a meth- 
odological paper, based on the assumption 
that prejudice and discrimination can be ana- 
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lyzed in terms of conflict between the norms 
of different reference groups. It reports the 
development of a scale measuring the pro- 
pensity to choose discriminatory or antidis- 
criminatory courses of action in particular so- 
cial situations involving norm conflict.— 
WeEnpy M. BrapBuRN. 


WALLACE E. LAMBERT and YOSH 
TAGUCHI, “Ethnic Cleavage among 
Young Children,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, LIII, No. 1 (1956), 380- 
82. This study is concerned with the age at 
which preferential or prejudiced behavior 
toward ethnically different people manifests 
itself. Thirteen children of different ethnic 
origins were observed in a nursery school in 
Montreal. Preferential behavior was found 
when these children were asked to choose 
associates in such situations as giving and 
receiving candy and having their pictures 
taken.—WENDY M. BraDBURN. 


MILTON ROKEACH, “Political and Re- 
ligious Dogmatism: An Alternative to the 
Authoritarian Personality,” Psychological 
Monographs, LXX, No. 18 (1956) (whole 
No. 425), 1-48. A consideration of limita- 
tions in current notions about the authori- 
tarian personality, especially the assumption 
that these notions have been cast in terms of 
“right-wing” opinion, led to the development 
of new scales. The Dogmatism Scale meas- 
ures, in general, closed cognitive systems, 
general authoritarianism, and intolerance. 
The Opinionation Scale gets at acceptance 
and rejection of “opinionated language.” Evi- 
dence is presented on the hypotheses that 
dogmatism is related to opinionation (left, 
right, and in general) and that both are more 
likely to be found in persons with strong 
commitments to religious or political groups. 
—W. E. VINACKE. 


HAROLD F. SEARLES, “The Psychody- 
namics of Vengefulness,” Psychiatry, XIX, 
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No. 1 (1956), 31-39. Vengefulness is iso- 
lated as a variable from other forms of hostil- 
ity. Clinical examples are cited, indicating 
that chronic vindictiveness serves as a de- 
fense against the awareness of repressed grief 
and separation anxiety—WENDY M.. Brap- 
BURN. 


HERBERT E. KRUGMAN, “The Meas- 
urement of Resistance to Propaganda,” 
Human Relations, VIII, No. 2 (1955), 175- 
84. Three different methods of measuring re- 
sistance to propaganda are discussed and il- 
lustrated: the self-administered scale, ob- 
server or interviewer ratings, and indirect 
measures. Resistance, as distinguished from 
rejection, is defined as a process of conflict 
avoidance in which attempts are made to dis- 
miss or neutralize suggestive stimuli which, 
at some level of consciousness, are recognized 
as sound and worthy of acceptance. The au- 
thor proposes that the experimental study of 
the resistance process is a necessary pre- 
requisite to increased understanding of how 
to change the attitudes of unfriendly audi- 
ences.—A. KUENZLI. 


DANIEL KATZ, IRVING SARNOFF, and 
CHARLES McCLINTOCK, “Ego-Defense 
and Attitude Change,” Human Relations, 
IX, No. 1 (1956), 27-45. Interpretive and 
informational techniques were devised in this 
study to attack the ego-defensive and reality- 
testing motivations underlying social atti- 
tudes. These techniques were used with 
white girls in an effort to produce more fa- 
vorable attitudes toward Negroes. In general, 
the findings are that affect-laden attitudes 
can be influenced more effectively through 
attempting to give insight into the self rather 
than through giving insight into the objective 
nature of the problem. Persons highest in 
ego-defensiveness are found to be the most 
difficult to change through the self-insight 
procedure.—A. KUENZL1. 
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WALTER WEISS and BERNARD J. 
FINE, “The Effect of Induced Aggres- 
siveness on Opinion Change,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, LII, No. 1 
(1956), 109-14. This study investigates the 
hypothesis that aggressively aroused people 
are more influenced by punitively oriented 
communications and less influenced by le- 
niency-oriented ones than are non-aggres- 
sively aroused people. Aggression was 
aroused in one group of college students by 
means of a failure-insult situation, while an- 
other group of students was involved in an 
ego-satisfying one. Half of each group then 
read a communication advocating punitive 
treatment of juvenile delinquents, the other 
half reading a communication urging leni- 
ency in America’s relations with allies who 
traded with Communist China. The degree 
and direction of opinion change supported 
the hypothesis—Wenpy M. BrapBurn. 


evaluation of exchange-of- 
persons programs 


ELMO C. WILSON and FRANK BONIL- 
LA, “Evaluating Exchange of Persons 
Programs,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XIX, 
No. 1 (1955), 20-30. During the last five 
years, International Research Associates, un- 
der contract to the Department of State of 
the United States, has carried out a number 
of evaluation studies of exchange programs 
in different countries among students, spe- 
cialists, and groups of civic and opinion lead- 
ers from abroad. In this paper the authors 
discuss the research approaches utilized in 
those studies, point out the usefulness and 
shortcomings of each as these are reflected 
in major findings, and suggest some of the 
areas in which future research seems most 
urgently needed.—D. Goxp. 
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HAROLD MENDELSOHN and FRANK E. 
ORENSTEIN, “A Survey of Fulbright 
Award Recipients: Cross-cultural Edu- 
cation and Its Impacts,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XIX, No. 4 (1955), 401-7. A mail 
survey has revealed that the Fulbright ex- 
perience has favorably affected the profes- 
sional knowledge and status of the partici- 
pant and enriched the environment for those 
around him in America. The impact of this 
program can be seen at many levels and ap- 
parently continues long after the experience. 
—D. Gorn. 


SVERRE LYSGAARD, “Adjustment in a 
Foreign Society: Norwegian Fulbright 
Grantees Visiting the United States,” In- 
ternational Social Science Bulletin, VII, No. 
1 (1955), 45-51. 


STUART W. COOK and CALLIRE SEL- 
LITZ, “Some Factors Which Influence 
the Attitudinal Outcomes of Personal 
Contact,” International Social Science Bulle- 
tin, VII, No. 1 (1955), 51-58. 


RONALD LIPPITT and JEANNE WAT- 
SON, “Some Special Problems of Learn- 
ing and Teaching in Cross-cultural Edu- 
cation,” International Social Science Bulle- 
tin, VII, No. 1 (1955), 59-65. 


H. E. O. JAMES, “Personal Contact in 
School and Change in Intergroup Atti- 
tudes,” International Social Science Bulletin, 
VII, No. 1 (1955), 66-70. This group of 
four papers focuses on the effect on attitudes 
of personal contact between members of cul- 
turally dissimilar groups. One important 
point is that there is no single criterion of 
success in the resolving of misunderstandings 
and tensions.—R. C. ANGELL. 


M. BREWSTER SMITH (issue ed.), 
“Attitudes and Adjustment in Cross-cul- 
tural Contact: Recent Studies of Foreign 
Students,” Journal of Social Issues, Vol. XII, 
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No. | (1956). This issue is devoted to the 
reporting and discussion of four studies on 
the experiences of foreign students in the 
United States. Among the aspects considered 
are amount of communication and contact, 
personal adjustment, changes in the course 
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of stay, attitudes toward the United States, 
national self-esteem, and factors which 
affect interaction. The issue concludes with 
a summary of current research on cross-cul- 
tural education and suggestions for further 
research.—A. GLADSTONE. ; 
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105 S. Forty-ninth Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 
To the Editors: 


From what I gather through public me- 
dia, we appear at a stalemate with Russia 
and are possibly edging closer to war. 
Should we not include among our present 
and urgent interests (such as nuclear weap- 
ons, space travel, and teaching more young 
scieutists) also an energetic, scientific in- 
quiry into the causes and prevention of 
war? 

War is a man-made phenomenon, one re- 
maining great disorder (in the same cate- 
gory with several diseases, crime, poverty, 
earthquakes, and storms) which man hasn’t 
“figured out” as yet. As he discovered 
causes of tuberculosis and polio and the 
laws of chemistry and physics which make 
him master of the atom, man will someday 
understand and control war. Must he wait 
longer, continuing passively to accept war 
as somehow “inevitable,” “necessary,” ra- 
tionalizing on and on, planning ever great- 
er, more lavish annihilation? 

As a physician, with a necessarily limited 
human viewpoint, I see war also as a 
world-wide public health problem. It re- 
currently destroys and maims countless peo- 
ple. It develops in man. It can hardly be 
conceived as creative use of man’s energies, 
time, institutions, and relationships. 

We have considerable human talent, wis- 
dom, and energy in our great nation as of 
1958. These same assets exist over the 
world. Among us are many outstanding sci- 
entists who know the human being as the 
individual he is, intimately and personally; 
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what makes him “tick,” what motivates 
him, his tremendous goodness and creative 
potential, his propensity to be his own worst 
enemy. Among us, too, are many eminent 
scientists who understand men in groups 
and how they function therein, effectively 
and enjoyably, destructively and miserably. 
There are many other men, brilliant in the 
fields of international relations, statesman- 
ship, politics, diplomacy, law, history, geog- 
raphy and economics. 

One of the shortcomings of our present 
civilization is that men of various “special- 
ties” remain restricted and sheltered—not 
broadening out to learn of others’ wisdom 
and experience and sharing their own. 
There is much we could help with—and 
learn from one another—much “cross-ferti- 
lization” which could occur. 

Interdisciplinary studies on a problem 
provide a means of bringing together a 
teamwork of specialists. I'd envision a team 
of eight or twelve, among which would be 
a diplomat and several others experienced 
in international law, politics, and econom- 
ics, a psychiatrist, psychologist, sociologist, 
anthropologist, historian, and geographer. 

We have sufficient talent in our great 
universities that five or ten such local teams 
could be arranged to study basic problems 
of international organization, understanding, 
and peace. We may invite the Russians 
(and many other nations, certainly) to do 
the same. Surely their people and men of 
wisdom do not want the destruction, dis- 
traction, and inefficiency of war. They must 
wonder, too, why this illogical human phe- 
nomenon recurs today as much as it did 
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5,000 years ago, growing ever more lavish 
until it may now destroy all mankind. Sure- 
ly they, too, must wonder why we expend 
so much energy being frightened of and 
angry at one another. They must be curious, 
too, why man is mastering and understand- 
ing everything except his own destructive- 
ness. They must know, too, that wars are 
not the preordained fate of all mankind but 
are only tragic expressions of our dire com- 
petitions and grievous frustrations in a so- 
cial environment as yet woefully far from 
being adequately organized on a world 
scale. 

If we could organize several interdisci- 
plinary teams in this country, members 
would get acquainted, learn to communi- 
cate, learn to live together, pool and inte- 
grate their wisdom. After each team is “pro- 
ducing,” let it or its representatives meet 
with other teams within our nation, with 
other nations doing likewise with their 
teams; then, later, international meetings 
could be arranged. The United Nations 
could likely provide considerable frame- 
work and facility for this. 

For instance, I'd foresee an eminent so- 
ciologist or psychiatrist learning much of 
value from such a team—and other members 
of the team from him. After each team be- 
came acquainted, learned to live together, 
indoctrinated one another, and “shook it 
down,” they would meet in part or in toto 
with other teams. Sociologists from differ- 
ent teams could meet alone to compare 
notes, stimulate one another, and bring out 
workable concepts. The psychiatrists, states- 
men, economists, and so on could do like- 
wise. First, all of this on a national scale, 
then on an international scale. If it works 
out, it may prove to be of great value in 
an advisory capacity to our leaders, Depart- 
ment of State, and the United Nations. It 
may remain as a permanent organization. 

This is all “initial thinking,” the first out- 
line of a plan. Is it worth continuing? Is 
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your organization interested in pursuing 
this further? The following projects con- 


front us: 


1. Obtaining a national nucleus of inter- 


ested, qualified “specialists.” 


2. Basic organization in the United States 
a) Central (national) office 
b) Local offices of five or ten “teams” 


8. Obtaining services and interest of quali- 
fied “specialists” for each team. These 
individuals should live geographically 
close so that frequent meetings may be 
held. We shall need at least: 


Diplomat Psychologist 
International lawyer Sociologist 
Economist Anthropologist 
Historian (Others?) 
Psychiatrist 


4. Local organization of a “team.” Meetings 
of this group must be arranged to allow 
considerable time and “living” together, 
for working through problems of com- 
munication and “feelings.” Two or three 
hours a day, five days a week, may be 
necessary. 


5. Payment of such qualified specialists for 
their time and services; travel pay where 
necessary. 


6. National organization and communica- 
tion. Meetings between “teams.” 


7. Organization of “teams” in other nations, 
through our State Department or the 
United Nations. 


8. International group meetings. 


Respectfully yours, 
Joun A. Arra, M.D., Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Psychiatry 
College of Medicine 
University of Nebraska 








Announcements and News 





new organizations 


Three organizations have recently been 
inaugurated with the purpose of furthering 
scientific research on conflict resolution and 
world peace. 


SSSP Committee on International 
Tensions 


A new committee, tentatively called the 
“Committee on International Tensions,” has 
been formed in the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems. Co-chairmen for the com- 
ing year are Kenneth Ives and Jerome Lau- 
licht. The main focus of this committee will 
be on encouraging and stimulating research 
projects and publications of high profession- 
al quality on the topic of international rela- 
tions. This year’s goal will be to develop a 
program for the 1958 sessions of the SSSP, 
the over-all theme of which is going to be 
“The Implications of Government Spend- 
ing.” One member of the committee, Bruce 
Melvin, is preparing a book on the relation 
of sociology to international understanding, 
and a book of readings in the same field is 
being planned. For further information 
about the committee contact Kenneth Ives, 
12229 Sorrento, Detroit 27, Michigan. 


SPSSI Committee on International 
Relations 


The Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues now has a Committee on 
International Relations, the major objective 
of which is to promote the discovery and 
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application of psychological knowledge in 
the field of international relations. The nu- 
cleus of this committee comes from the 
membership of the Research Exchange on 
the Prevention of War, which has voted to 
dissolve; and the new group plans to con- 
tinue such activities of the REPW as spon- 
sorship of workshops, meetings, and sym- 
posia and the development of materials for 
courses in the psychology of international 
relations. They hope also to develop a con- 
sulting service to provide the advice of so- 
cial scientists to organizations in the inter- 
national field. In addition, they plan to aid 
in securing funds for social science research 
in the area of international relations and 
eventually to establish a program and facili- 
ties for such research. Two projects are un- 
der way at present: the preparation of a 
selective and critical annotated bibliography 
on the psychology of war and international 
relations and a survey of courses and train- 
ing programs in this area. Co-chairmen for 
the coming year are Arthur Gladstone, 
Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, Maryland, and 
Herbert Kelman, Department of Social Re- 
lations, 64 Plympton Street, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. 


The Peace Study Institute 


The Peace Study Institute (946 Good- 
fellow Boulevard, St. Louis 12, Missouri) 
has the purpose of giving men and women 
in all walks of life an opportunity to study 
and contribute to the science of peace. Stu- 
dents may enroll in two ways: as Resident 
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Members, living in St. Louis and devoting 
the major part of their time to the study of 
peace, and as Correspondent Members, re- 
ceiving instruction, guidance, and advice 
in their studies by mail. A major goal for 
the students will be to write a thesis in some 
area relevant to conflict resolution or war 
prevention. Fees are quite moderate. Offi- 
cers of the Institute are Dr. Edmund P. 
Hillpern, Correspondent Director, and Dr. 
Theodore F. Lentz, Resident Director. 
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lecture series at Washington 
Unversity 

A series of lectures and discussions on the 
topic of “The Scientific Aspects of the 
Problem of Peace” was held from October 
18 to November 22 at Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis. Speakers were drawn from 
each of the social science departments in the 
university. The moderator and discussion 
leader was Theodore F. Lentz. 
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Suggestions to Contributors 


An important purpose of Conflict Resolution 
will be to stimulate systematic research on 
international processes. The Journal will pro- 
vide a channel of communication for the re- 
search and thinking which are already being 
done, including work directly in this area and 
work in related areas that is potentially rele- 
vant. In addition, the Journal will enrich the 
study of international relations by encourag- 
ing, within the behavioral sciences, a new 
area of specialization. Since the Journal will 
be concerned with problem area rather than 
discipline, it will provide the interdiscipli- 
nary context favorable to research on inter- 
national behavior. 

The Journal will provide useful services for 
those who are contemplating or are already 
engaged in research, as well as for the general 
reader. Besides a section devoted to theoreti- 
cal and empirical articles, Conflict Resolution 
will also include special departments on cur- 
rent research, current literature, discussions 
and reviews, correspondence, and announce- 
ments. 

Since the field delineated for the Journal 
is a new one, bridging the gap between the 
traditional disciplines of history and political 
science and the new methods of the behav- 
ioral sciences, the problem of stating what 
materials are suitable for publication is not 
easy. The list below is intended to give some 
concrete examples of the type of material 
which the Editorial Board has in mind. It is 
understood that this list is not exhaustive. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS 


Dynamics of xenophobia 

Effects of economic pressures on international re- 
lations 

Biological foundations of conflict and co-oper- 
ation 

Geographic factors in international relations 

Effects of modern warfare on popular ethical 
standards 

Relationships between population increases and 
war 

The role of religious movements in international 
relations 


Attitudes toward other nations and toward war 
as a function of socialization experiences 

Channels of communication and influence on for- 
eign-policy issues 

Factors in successful federation of peoples with 
diverse cultures 

Emergence of individual responsibility in inter- 
national law 

Semantic analysis of international disagreements 

Economic models of conflict 

Methods of communicating social science find- 
ings to decision-makers and the general public 

The role of elites in foreign-policy decisions 

The decision-making process in foreign relations 

The role of mass media in relation to biases af- 
fecting international relations 

Evaluation of educational programs on interna- 
tional organization 

Effects of student exchange on attitudes 

National stereotypes, their sources and conditions 
of change 

Public perception of the intentions of other na- 
tions 

Sources and components of nationalism 

Mathematical models of armament races 

Cross-cultural studies of war-mindedness in re- 
lation to other aspects of culture 

Analyses of historical examples of prolonged 
peaceful relations between nations 

Analyses of international conferences 

Comparison of industrial conflict with interna- 
tional conflict 

Experimental studies of aggression, threat, and 
intergroup conflict 


Manuscripts submitted to the Journal 
should adhere to the conventions concerning 
reference citations, preparation of tables and 
figures, manuscript format, etc., as described 
in the Manual of Style of the University of 
Chicago Press. 


Manuscripts should be sent to: 
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208 ECONOMICS BUILDING 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





